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Lhe Story of a Conversion. 


CHAPTER. IH. 

FTER school and the slack time which often followed 
iA school in the days when the pursuing furies of constant 
examinations had not yet been let loose on dilatory if ingenuous 
youth, came a period of tuition in connexion with one of the 
northern Universities, intended as a preparation for the drod- 
studien which succeeded it; and I occupied myself busily and 
pleasurably with the humanities. Religious controversy was not 
my business there; neither was it the business of the others with 
whom I[ had todo. But I got through a good deal of mixed and 
confused, reading in directions I have already mentioned; and 
it had the effect which I suppose such reading ordinarily has, of 
fraying all the cables and breaking many of them. 

There were two questions—one, “Js such and such a thing 
true ?”—and the other, “If it is true, what is the use of it?” As 
to the first, I, like other young people, did not read these books to 
find out whether the religion I had been brought up in was true. 
I thought I knew that. I read them because the subject was 
interesting, and because one likes to know at first hand what 
celebrated authors have said. The question, “Is this or that 
true?” occurs only later, as one reads or reflects on what one 
has been reading. Did I think such reading was wrong? Not 


at first. I had never been taught that any kind of reading is 
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wrong, except such as tends to vice. I had known, of course, 
that there were authors who denied the doctrines of Anglicanism, 
of Christianity, and even of Natural Religion; but I had under- 
stood that they were quite obviously misled, and that there could 
be no reasonable doubt or question about these subjects. And 
now I found that, though misled they might be, they were at 
any rate not obviously misled. I did not jump at the conclusion 
that e.¢. Strauss was right. But I conceived that he mzght be 
right, though to find out whether he was so or not would mani- 
festly be a very long business—a business so long that very 
likely I should never get through with it. A maze of blind alleys 
and of broken paths was alone to be seen where I had never 
previously had the slightest idea that anything but one plain way 
existed. When I felt the fabric of old habitual beliefs melting 
away, then, indeed, I said to myself, “I fear all this reading may 
have been very wrong.” But by that time I was “in for it.” 
Again, chief among the things which struck me (from a re- 
ligious point of view) in the personal intercourse with others, in 
which, and not in mere reading, education principally consists, 
was that whether people belonged to the Church of England, or 
were Presbyterians, or Wesleyans, or whatever else they were, it 
did not seem to matter much. Personal character asserted 
itself ; surroundings had their unmistakable influence ; breeding 
and antecedent associations told ; but, on the surface at least, 
religious profession scarcely counted for anything. Even, then, 
if such and such doctrines were true, what was the use of them ? 
One might fancy that holding them would exercise an enormous 
influence ; but it didn’t. A man might be a Churchman, an 
Unbeliever, a Protestant Nonconformist, or a Roman Catholic, 
and be animalising, and shifty, or brazen-faced. He might bea 
Churchman, an Unbeliever, a Protestant Nonconformist, or a 
Roman Catholic, and be a nice, self-controlled, intelligent, and 
companionable fellow. One of the friends I most liked and 
respected was an infidel and the son of an infidel. But by being 
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with his father, who had made a chum of him, and was a tem- 
perate, just, and honourable man, he had had ingrained into him 
a certain scheme and frame of conduct; and he stuck to it 
without ostentation. Now, undoubtedly, we should be judged 
by our lives. Well then, what did the rest matter? 

I was able on occasions to go and see my old schoolmaster— 
a man who kept his memory green, and took pleasure in what 
recalled the years when the evil days came not and the clouds 
and to talk over with him my work, 





returned not after the rain 
my authors, professors, occupations, and friends ; what we did, 
and what our life was like. So, among other things, we talked 
over the substance of what I have set down above ; and he used 
to impress on me that one must not be so hasty as to expect the 
influence of belief and unbelief to be completely exhibited in the 
course of a few years or of a single life. Centuries were needed 
for the tendencies which the various forms of belief and unbelief 
created to be fully displayed. No single mind could fully 
exhibit them in itself ; the collective outcome of multitudes of 
minds, the life of societies and civilisations, could alone disclose 
them. How imperceptible from year to year, moving onward 
little by little, sometimes going backward, constantly but slightly, 
changing its direction, must have been the process by which, 
from the Jews of the captivity, by losing something and gaining 
something almost every generation, the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Herodians of the days of Our Lord, were in six hundred 
years evolved. How many centuries were required for languages 
literature, and art, to develop and to decline ; and how slowly 
human institutions often manifested the imperfections which 
were latent in them from the commencement. How gradually 
and insensibly the ancient temper of Rome was lost, sezszm sive 
sensu senescens. Gross as were the corruptions of Greek life, how 
many ages had to elapse before, in the Greeks of the time of the 
Empire, their fruits showed what they really meant. And could 
it, from the very nature of things, be otherwise now with 
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respect to the tendencies of belief and unbelief? Or could 
it be a matter of indifference on what side we _ range 
ourselves in the great battle of mankind, when our attitude 
in comparatively trifling incidents, affecting only our own 
individual lives, is not without importance ? 

Some of my readers will, I think, thank me if I introduce, in 
this connexion, a very remarkable passage of Liebnitz, who died 
in 1716, nearly eighty years before the French Revolution : 

“T know,” he says, “that there are excellent and well-intentioned 
men, who maintain that these theoretical opinions have less influence 
on practice than one thinks; and I also know that there are persons 
of an excellent natural disposition, whose opinions will never make 
them do anything unworthy of themselves. Besides, those who have 
entered into these errors by speculation are wont to be naturally 
further removed from the vices to which the vulgar are susceptible, 
not to add that they are solicitous for the dignity of the sect of which 
they are, as it were, leaders; and one may say that Epicurus and 
Spinoza, for example, have led lives altogether exemplary. But these 
reasons do not apply, for the most part, to their disciples or to their 
imitators, who, believing themselves exonerated from the importunate 
dread of an over-watching Providence and a menacing future, give the 
reins to their brutal passions, and turn their minds to seduce and 
corrupt the rest; and if they are ambitious, and of a hard and un- 
sympathetic character, would be capable, for their pleasure or their 
advancement, of setting fire to the four corners of the world. I have 
known some of this quality whom death has taken away. I find also 
that the opinions which are drawing on, are insinuating themselves little 
by little into the minds of men of the great world, who regulate the 
rest, and on whom the management of affairs depends; and, by 
gliding into books which it is fashionable to have read, are disposing 
everything to the general revolution with which Europe is menaced, 
and are completing the destruction of what still remains in the world 
of the generous sentiments of the ancient Greeks and Romans, who 
preferred love of country and of the public good, and the care of 
posterity, before fortune, and even before life. Public spirits, as the 
English call them, are failing to an extreme degree ; they are no longer 
in fashion ; and they will be still less in fashion when no longer sup- 
ported by the good morals and true religion which even natural reason 
teaches us. The best of those of the opposite character which is 
beginning to reign, have no other principle than what they call honour. 
But the test, among them, of an honest man and a man of honour, 
is merely to do nothing that is low, and they make a jest of love of 
country, and turn into ridicule those who have a regard for the public 
welfare ; and if any well-intentioned man speaks of what is to become 
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of posterity, he is answered that ‘that will be seen when the time 
comes.’ . . . But it may happen that those persons will themselves 
experience the misfortunes which they believe reserved for others. If the 
epidemic mental malady of which the bad effects begin to be visible 
is even now corrected, these misfortunes will, perhaps, be prevented ; 
but if it goes on increasing, Providence itself will apply a remedy by 
the very revolution which it must bring about ; for although whatever 
may come to pass will turn out for the general good at the end of the 
reckoning, nevertheless, this reckoning cannot, and ought not, to take 
place without the chastisement of those who have contributed to the 
good result itself, but have done so by their bad actions.” 


Those evening conversations, then (to continue from what I 
was saying before) turned also, from time to time, on Strauss 
and the criticism of the Gospels. He had looked into Strauss, 
he said ; but it had never Jain 1n his way personally to examine 
throughout the smznxutie with which the “Life of Jesus” was 
principally occupied. As to Strauss’ general principles, he did 
not think much of them. The man denied miracles, of course. 
That gave an initial impression of narrow-mindedness ; for in 
the present age we were guided, of course, by laws of nature ; 
and the vulgar always fancied that what existed here and now 
was the type for what must have existed always and everywhere. 
But the idea was only a vulgarism, whether it was applied to 
miracles, or to propitiating the Deity by offering sacrifices and 
sprinkling barley over them. For different ages of mankind, 
different methods of Providence would, evidently, be suitable : 


‘And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world 


“ But,” said he again and again, “I have never been disturbed by 
Strauss and his like as many seem to have been. The reason is, 
I take it, that long before anyone heard of Strauss, I, like most 
other people, had learnt to take a broad view of the Gospels. 
You should read Paley. The disturbance raised by Strauss is 
only a reaction from a mechanical and superstitious way of re- 
carding the Gospels.” Another point, and one too valuable to 
be omitted, which he urged upon me, was that by beginning 
with the Gospels I had commenced at the wrong end. It 
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was a radical error in method. Chronologically, indeed, the 
events narrated in the Gospels came first; but they were not 
therefore to be studied first. If one were in London, and wanted 
to travel to London from York, one would, in the first instance, 
have to go to York, travelling in the reverse direction. So it 
was with the Gospels. We were in the nineteenth century ; we 
had to travel back to them. The proper method of history was 
to work backward to more remote periods by using the foot- 
holds acquired by the study of the more recent. I should have 
started with the other books of the New Testament, with the 
Epistles and the Acts, going back upon the Gospels only after 
their position had been fixed, as it were, from the outside. I ought 
to get Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity” and “Hore Pauline,” 
and to read the latter in particular with minute care — not, 
however, confining myself to the Epistles of St. Paul, as Paley 
did, but perusing also the other Epistles, and taking note of 
the order of time in which they were written. Paley had an- 
notated the Epistles in the order in which they stood in our 
New Testaments, beginning, for example, with the Epistle to 
the Romans, which was not the first St. Paul wrote. But the 
defect could easily be supplied by the reader. 

This advice I took, much to my advantage, and went through 
the Acts and Epistles, with Paley, occasionally using a Com- 
mentary. Reading in this way, it was impossible not to notice 
the gradual development in the presentation of doctrine in the 
New Testament, and the gradual change of tone, as if from the 
nearer and nearer approach of some great catastrophe with its 
environment of preceding and attendant woes. Turning back 
to the Gospels, a development in the presentation of doctrine 
was perceptible in them also, as well as some features about the 
miracles which seemed novel. But, besides all this, one’s 
mind was gradually settling down into convictions as to some 


doctrines, and into opinions and views as to others, not because 
of particular passages of Holy Scripture, but because they 
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seemed just and reasonable in themselves and apart from any 
specific Scripture evidence one way or the other. To explain— 
I had no knowledge of unbelief as a system, except what I 
may have gathered from Spinoza. I had no knowledge of 
Anglicanism as a system, except in so far as attendance on 
and familiarity with the services of the Church of England, and 
association with Church of England people, leave a certain 
impress on the mind. Of Catholicism as a system I hada fuller 
knowledge, derived, however, from anti-Catholic controversial 
books, whose authors were visibly prejudiced, and not un- 
frequently as visibly spiteful. Catholics were, no doubt, an odd 
and perverse sort of folk. But—as cannot but be in regard of 
even the merest crotcheteers—some of the points they happened 
to believe in appeared on the general face of things to be 
reasonable enough; and of some of them it might even be said 
that the oftener they were reviewed the clearer they seemed. 
For instance, if Jesus Christ was God, only factiousness could 
deny that His mother must be the mother of God—yjust as, 
Queen Victoria being Queen of England, her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, was the mother of the Queen of England. 
Mary would not, indeed, be the source, the origin, the producing 
cause of His Divine nature. But she would be the mother of~ 
God Incarnate ; not the mother of God as He existed from all 
eternity in His Divine and spiritual nature in Heaven; but His 
mother, assuredly, in whatever sense “the only-begotten Son 
of God, born of the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, True God of True God, begotten, not made, con- 
substantial with the Father, by whom all things were made, for 
our sake and for our salvation came down from Heaven, and 
was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man; and was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, 
and suffered, and was buried, and rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures.” If it could be said in a true and 
real sense that He died, then in precisely the same sense must 
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it be said that He was born. How could He have been born, 
if not of a woman? And who was that woman, if not His 
mother ? 

Again, there must on the Christian hypothesis be a Pur- 
satory. Even if all sins were alike, they were committed with 
different degrees of knowledge and of deliberation, and under 
varying intensities of temptation. Besides, they were repented 
of with different intensities of repentance. And all sins were 
net alike. They all offended the same God, it was true, but 
they did not all offend in the same way ; and, evidently, anyone 
talked sheer nonsense who pretended that either we or any 
other rightly-minded beings, the Deity included, ought to regard 
with the same intensity of dislike the crime of a parricide and 
the disobedience of a child to some direction of its mother to 
which even she herself perhaps attached no great importance. 
No being could be a just being who visited all offences with 
the same unvarying penalty; and as there was an infinity of 
cradations in the offences, so must there be an infinite grada- 
tion in the punishments. 

Again, it seemed most improbable that the blessed in Heaven 
did not intercede for us. If there were no such thing as the 
heavenly state, or if entrance into it were put off till the general 
judgment, the case would be different; but taking the matter 
on the natural and familiar principles on which everyone pro- 
ceeded—on which one heard it said, “I hope he is in heaven,” 
“T trust she is with God,” and the like—what in the name of 
wonder could be supposed to have happened to those who were 
“not lost, but only gone before,” 1f indeed they did not pray for 
us? Was it to be imagined that they drank of some water of 
Lethe, and forgot everyone and everything, and found them- 
selves in heaven without knowing why or wherefore, and are 
like men to whom has been dealt a blow by which the brain is 
affected, so that all their past is a blank to them, and they have 


to learn over again to read and to write, and the decencies of 
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life, and what their name is, and who are their children and 
their friends? Was the remembrance of this wonderful human 
life, with its pleasure and pain, its doubts and hopes, its course 
and development—thought, books, labour, rest, country, home, 
hill and valley, sunshine and storm, landscape and _ fireside, 
parents, friends, and those we loved—to be lost, and blotted out, 
and made avoid? Good God, what an end to come to! If 
such a thing were to happen to us, those rewarded or punished 
would be new beings made by using our substance, but no 
longer we ourselves, except by a form of speech, or by a meta- 
physical abstraction. How much more Christian was not even 
the thought of the old song, “ Among the red heather, we'll 
wander together ;” or “T’ll tryst with you in heaven, Willie, 
I canna tryst you here ;” or even the 
“Oh, yonder sits my father, the king, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen, 
By the bonny milldams o’ Binnorie.” 
Or will they know, and no longer care ?—like some to whom, a 
sign of coming madness, their dearest friends and their keenest 
interests become objects of aversion or of cool indifference—or 
like the gods of Epicurus, who— 
lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the vallies, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps, and fiery 
sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying 
hands.” 
Does the mother there forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb? The better 
human nature is in anyone, the more does it cry out like a 
wounded thing at the thought of so hard and heartless a heaven— 
as if God were such a moral icicle, that coming anywhere near Him 
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checked every kind and helpful thought, deadened every tender 
and sympathetic feeling, and would freeze on the lips, before 
its utterance could jangle on His ears, every word inspired by 
feeble remains of pity or solicitude not yet killed by His presence. 
Why, one knew dozens of people who would be simply and 
utterly spoilt by such a heaven; and if its denizens were thus 
transmuted, how distasteful their society would be to Jesus 
Christ, Who was so good and kind, so mindful, we were told, of 
us, and constantly pleading in our behalf. But if, on the other 
hand, the blessed “took their sheaves with them,” if, when they 
went to heaven, they did not leave behind them the virtues of 
which charity is the chief, but were far more perfectly in the 
image of the true God, and far more Christlike than ever they 
had been before, then they could not but intercede for us, and, 
indeed, their desires and wishes in our regard would themselves 
be so many prayers, open to Him to Whom the inmost thoughts 
of every heart are revealed. And why should God not permit 
them to pray? His whole providence had by supposition fitted 
them for holy and effectual prayer: He had purified them from 
all evil and filled them with all goodness. He had also inclined 
them to prayer, for He had inspired them with an in- 
comparable charity. He had given them every opportunity 
for it, for He had relieved them of all sordid, or worldly, or 
extraneous cares, and brought them into close communion with 
Himself. So that if, after doing all this (and, indeed, while 
going on doing it), He prohibited them from prayer, He would 
be frustrating the instincts which He was at the same time doing 
everything to foster, and would be constantly and forcibly re- 
pressing a vast force, which He was as constantly moving forward 
and stimulating towards prayer. But if, as was alone worthy of 
Him, He carried out His providence consistently, and heaven 
was a place of fervent and continual intercession, it would 
evidently be part of this providence that that intercession should 
not be blind, stumbling, and at random. In an old note-book 
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of about this time I find a quotation from Baxter’s “ Dying 
Thoughts,” taken down in connexion with this subject :— 


“The cessation of our present mode of knowing is but the cessation 
of our ignorance and imperfection, as our wakening endeth a dreaming 
knowledge, and our maturity endeth the trifling knowledge of a child. 
- 4 ‘For now we see through a glass,’ fer species, ‘ darkly,’ as men 
understand a thing by a metaphor, parable, or riddle, but then face to 
face, even creatures intuitively, as in themselves, naked and open to our 
sight; ‘now I know in part,’ not vem, sed aliquid ret (not the reality 
itself, but something of the reality, in which sense Sanchez truly saith, 
nthil scitur), ‘but then shall I know even as I am known ;’ not as God 
knoweth us, for our knowledge and His must not be so comparatively 
likened, but as holy spirits know us both now and for ever, as we shall 
both know and be known by immediate intuition. . . . When God 
shall show us Himself and all things, and when Heaven is known, as the 
sun, by its own light, then will be the clear, sure, and satisfactory know- 
ledge. . . . And of all things, surely a departing soul hath least 
cause to fear the losing of its notice of the affairs of the world; of peace 
or war, of church or kingdoms. For if the sun can send forth its material 
beams, and operate by motion, light, and heat, at such a distance as this 
earth, why should I think that blessed spirits are such local, confined, 
and impotent substances as not to have notice of the things of earth ? 
, Shall I know less of earth from Heaven, than I now do? It is 
unlike my capacity will be so little, and if it were, it is unlike that Christ 
and all the angels will be so strange to me, as to give me no notice of 
things that so much concrn my God and my Redeemer (to whom I am 
united), and of the holy society of which I ama part, and myself a 
member of Christ and that society! I do not think that the com- 
munion of the celestial inhabitants is so narrow and slow, as it is of 
walking clods of earth. . . . Stars can shine one to another; and 
we on earth can see them so far off in their heaven; and, sure, then, if 
they have a seeing faculty, each of them can see many of us: even the 
kingdoms of the world. Spirits are most active, and of powerful and 
quick communication. They need not send letters, nor write books to 
one another, nor lift up a voice to make each otherhear. . . . Ina 
word, I have no cause to think that my celestial advancement will be a 
diminution of any desirable knowledge, even of things on earth; but 
contrarily, that it will be inconceivably increased.” 


In a similar spirit Henry Vaughan : 


*‘ If a star were confin’d into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there ; 
But when the hand that lockt her up gives room, 
She'll shine through all the sphere.” 
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So, he means, the blessed spirits send down to us their in- 
fluence, 


‘é 


as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep.” 


And George Herbert, in his poem, “ The Star,’ where the cir- 
cumstance that he is employing a metaphor leaves him free to 


follow the natural and proper bent of the unsophisticated mind 
adds an invocation : 


‘‘ Bright spark, shot from a brighter place, 
Where beams surround my Saviour’s face, 
Canst thou be any where 
So well as there ? 

% * + + + 


Get me a standing there, and place 
Among the beams, which crown the face 
Of Him Who died to part 

Sin and my heart. 


Sure thou wilt joy, by gaining me 
To fly home like a laden bee 
Unto that hive of beams 

And garland streams.” 


But when he comes to speak expressly and consciously of 
the invocation of the blessed, his artificial theology is too narrow 
for his good heart, and he feels himself obliged to write as if God 
taught us only by specific revealed precepts, and not by nature 
and reasonable inference as well. “ I would address,” he says, 


‘‘ My vows to thee most gladly, blessed maid, 
And Mother of my God, in my distress : 


Thou art the holy mine whence came the gold, 
The great restorative for all decay 

In young and old; 
Thou art the cabinet where the jewel lay : 
Chiefly to thee would I my soul unfold. 


But now, alas! I dare not ; for our King, 
Whom we do all jointly adore and praise, 
Bids no such thing : 
And where His pleasure no injunction lays 
(Tis your own case), ye never move a wing.” 
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Again, there was the analogous case of the pre-eminently 
reasonable and natural practice of prayer for the dead. It is 
evidently no argument against that practice, that death decides 
the issue of life; for how often are issues decided, and yet there 
is some good that care can do, and some evil it can avert. 
“Prayer for the dead is unavailing” reads almost like “The 
empire of God is limited.” The dead are before Him as much 
as we are: why should zot His goodness be capable of being 
moved in their behalf by the supplications which no one denies 
reach His ears? In one sense, death is such a little thing. The 
dying man lies there ; and prayer made for him is taken into 
account. Then there is a look as of pain . . . a sigh 

a parting breath and God is as insensible to 
prayer for him as if there were no God at all. Whom will he 
listen to, if He always rejects the supplication of the mourner, 
and as a matter of course spurns from His mercy-seat the most 
pressing and most pitiful of all the pleadings of the tenderest 
creatures He has made—*“ My son, my husband, O my God, is 
gone to Thee; I implore and beseech Thee be merciful to him 
Everlasting rest give to him, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon him.” 

Again, appreciation of one dogma leading to appreciation of 
another, the Catholic doctrine on both the nature and the 
number of the Christian Sacraments grew to seem more 
reasonable. On such a complex subject, it is impossible to 
recall exactly after many years the precise form in which the 
points which occurred to me presented themselves ; so I will 
take only the points themselves, and develop them freely, 
keeping as near, however, as I can to the past. The points, 
then, were (1) that Sacraments, being the primary rites of 
Christianity, are of necessity external, and in a sense visible. 
(2) That the system of Sacraments is maimed and defective if 
any of those recognised as such by the Catholic Church be 
omitted. (3) That they cannot, if divinely instituted, be sere 
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prayer for him as if there were no God at all. Whom will he 
listen to, if He always rejects the supplication of the mourner, 
and as a matter of course spurns from His mercy-seat the most 
pressing and most pitiful of all the pleadings of the tenderest 
creatures He has made—“ My son, my husband, O my God, is 
gone to Thee; I implore and beseech Thee be merciful to him. 
Everlasting rest give to him, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon him.” 

Again, appreciation of one dogma leading to appreciation of 
another, the Catholic doctrine on both the nature and the 
number of the Christian Sacraments grew to seem more 
reasonable. On such a complex subject, it is impossible to 
recall exactly after many years the precise form in which the 
points which occurred to me presented themselves; so I will 
take only the points themselves, and develop them freely, 


keeping as near, however, as [ can to the past. The points, 
then, were (1) that Sacraments, being the primary rites of 
Christianity, are of necessity external, and in a sense visible, 
(2) That the system of Sacraments is maimed and defective if 
any of those recognised as such by the Catholic Church be 
omitted. (3) That they cannot, if divinely instituted, be sere 
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reminders and empty symbols. (4) That supposing them to be 
mere reminders and empty symbols, their apparent importance 
is due to the surroundings which have gathered round them 
from the idea that they are something more; but in themselves 
they are next to trivial. (5) That they are of consequence in 
themselves only if they are signs of grace; and in that case 
alone are pre-eminently reminders and symbols. And (6) that 
this does not involve any magical action of the rite, or any 





perversion of the moral order. 
I. The Sacraments are pre-eminently the “sacred signs,” the 


ceremonial institutions intended, on the supposition that 
Christianity is divine, to be permanent in it and_ universal. 
And a rite is by the nature of the case external and _ visible. 
Now, the baptising of an infant ; the confirmation of a boy or 
girl; the hearing of a confession, with the signs of sorrow in- 
volved, and the giving of absolution and the performance of the 
penance enjoined ; the consecration of the subsequently to be 
administered Eucharist; the anointing of the sick with oil, 
accompanied by prayer; the marriage of a young couple; 
and the ordaining of ministers of religion—are all of them 
perceptible by the senses of anyone who is in a position to 
follow the various actions. Only a caviller, clinging pedanti- 
cally to the words, will object that they are not all vzszble. No 
fairly reasonable person will suppose that any superstitious 
reference to the sense of szght is intended, or that Baptism would 
be invalid if administered in the dark. Mere sight, in fact, is 
insufficient to decide whether it is baptism that is being given, 
or something else that is done: for baptism is not a mere 
washing with water (in which case every washing with water 
would be Baptism), but the words, “I baptise thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” are to 
be conjoined. And words are not seen, but heard. One sense 
is as good as another, if it is exercised so as to be trustworthy; 
and the essential point is that the Sacraments or sacramental 
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signs are outward signs, or are capable of being marked, or 
noted, or apprehended, by the senses, the ordinary and ac- 
customed channels of human knowledge. 

II. It is obvious that these seven external rites—Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, and Matrimony—are necessary to cover, as it were, the 
whole of human life from a religious point of view. Thus, 
baptism with water is the sacred sign of admission into the 
Christian life, and is usually to it what birth is to the natural 
life. It is bestowed on unconscious infants ; but then, like the 
roots of trees, the roots of the Christian life may lie below the 
surface, and may be deeper even than consciousness ; and if 
there is any spiritual benediction to be given, why should it be 
delayed till conscious sin has had the start of it? The next 
important epoch in human existence—and how important an 
epoch it is needs not to be dilated on—is that in which the 
understanding and the feelings and moral faculties of the child 
have evolved themselves to such an extent that it mentally 
stands on its own feet, and is able to choose a way for itself and 
to walk in it. The end of the age of unconscious innocence, and 
the beginning of the struggle of life, is marked by Confirmation. 
With all good influences gathered round it to help it, the child 
chooses whom it will serve, and elects to be, through all things 
and through death itself, a good soldier of Jesus Christ ; and it 
is fitting that that solemn resolution should be marked by an 
outward solemnity to which it can look back in after years, and 
natural that we should expect the solemn consecration of a life 
to be answered from on high by a special blessing. Thus, Con- 
firmation has the same right as Baptism to be called a Sacrament, 
though it is only a consequent or supplementary Sacrament. 
Then follows the continuance of life, attended also by its Sacra- 
ment, the Eucharist, in which there is this special characteristic, 
that the support of the believer is now the hidden presence of 
Jesus Himself, under the forms of bread and wine, because these 
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forms symbolise Him as the food, the nourishment and support 
ofthe soul. Supplementary to Baptism though it is, the Eucharist 
is pre-eminent in its content. But if there is a special Sacra- 
ment in regard to the continuance of the Christian life, then, the 
principle of separate Sacraments for separate occasions being 
once admitted, there must also be a special Sacrament in regard 
of its interruption. No religion which knows what it is doing 
can blink the fact of sin and spiritual destruction. In the 
restoration to grace, accordingly, there should be another 
Sacrament—the Sacrament of Penance. A man may deny, if 
he chooses, that there ought to be any Sacraments. But no onecan 
deny that if there is to be a Sacramental system at all, it should 
not be composed of merely a few imperfect and collapsed 
fragments, but, like the rest of the law of the Lord, should be 
“perfect, restoring the soul.” And so evidently necessary are 
these four—Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, and Penance— 
so evidently necessary, too, are Matrimony and Holy Orders 
—that these six out of the seven Catholic Sacraments are 
conspicuous in the Anglican liturgy, though not all of them 
as Sacraments. The seventh, Extreme Unction, is altogether 
omitted. But if we reasonably and quietly consider the 
matter, its omission is only another blot. It was cut off 
because miraculous effects were connected with it, just as the 
Sacrament of Penance was refused its place as a Sacrament of 
the new law partly because of the supposition that the spiritual 
healing of the “Whose soever sins you absolve, shall be absolved” 
or loosed or put away, had a bodily healing for its complement.* 
But even if it had, which was the more important in the mind of 
Jesus Christ? In view of which, the spiritual or the corporal, 
was the commission principally given? And with respect to 
Extreme Unction, bodily healing could not, even in the most 
miraculous age, have been expected always to be consequent on 
the anointing of the sick accompanied with prayer. Both St. 


* Ante, p- 381. 
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James and his readers must have known that people must die. 
If we were to lop off from present practice everything which in 
the first age of Christianity had been attended by supernatural 
accompaniments, where, in fact, should we stop, or what would 
be left? It was much more worthy of the compassionate Lord 
to give a special token, in His system of Sacraments, to the sick 
and dying in their anxiety, weariness, and pain. As other con- 
firmations of faith accumulated, miracles of healing might well 
become both less frequent and less conspicuous, passing into 
special providences, or becoming examples of the action of a 
mind at peace on a body in disease. But even if the accessory 
bodily effects were no longer produced, there need be no lapse 
of the spiritual blessings appropriate to sickness; and in the 
depths of his soul, valued by a godly Christian far more highly 
than any mere bodily healing, the effects of which he well knew 
would last only for a time, and would, after all, only leave the 
whole process of taking ill, and being overcome, and dying, to 
be gone over again at a future time. 

III. But the question, “ How many Sacraments are there?” 
which is so often debated without any kind of sense or reason 
is plainly of importance only on the supposition that they are 
more than mere reminders or empty symbols. Anyone can 
suggest dozens of reminders—as, reading the Bible; night and 
morning prayers ; keeping Sunday ; walking through a church- 
yard ; the heavens, which declare the glory of God ; and so on. 
Anyone can suggest dozens of symbols—such as that a circle is 
a symbol of eternity ; an eye, of the Divine presence ; a triangle, 
of the Trinity; a dove, of the Holy Spirit. No ordinarily 
minded person will trouble himself about how many symbols 


or reminders there are; he will willingly leave such a ques- 

tion to Church antiquarians and catalogists. Nor is it more 

than frivolous to insist that certain reminders or symbols 

are constituted a class apart by the outside fact that they 

were practised and commended to others by Jesus Christ. For 
3 
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as a matter of fact, such practice and commendation does 
not of itself in the estimation of anybody constitute a Sacra- 
ment. Thus in the fourth Gospel we read that He performed to 
His Apostles a menial office; and that He attached to it a 
symbolical significance ; that He added: “As I have done 
to you, so do ye also” (John xiii. 15). But this has been 
universally interpreted as only of temporary and generalised 
significance even among the circle of His immediate disciples ; 
and rightly, because it was to be regarded only as an indication 
of humility, according to the manners of the time, and not as the 
permanent medium of any blessing emanating from Himself. 
God incarnate, living and moving among mankind, might, and 
undoubtedly would, leave in the minds of those who had known 
Him in His earthly manifestation, innumerable reminders. But 
we have to distinguish between those which could have been 
intended only as temporary, and the permanent institutions 
designed for all succeeding generations. These last—unless 
they are by their nature very grand and imposing indeed—we 
naturally expect to be more than symbols and reminders. Ve 
intersit Deus, nisi dignus vindice nodus : it would not take a God 
incarnate to institute mere reminders and empty symbols. On 
first hearing that anything proceeded from Jesus Christ and was 
designed by Him as an everlasting and universal institution, we 
should naturally think very highly of it. But if we found on 
examination that there was really nothing noteworthy about it, 
we should thereafter think less highly both of it and of Him. 
IV. Now this is the case of the Sacraments. As mere 
symbols and reminders, they can take their place only among 
an innumerable multitude of others. A village child, suppose, 
is taken to the parish church to be baptised; the church is 
overgrown with ivy, and the minister is a grey-haired, venerable, 
and reverent old man. The godfathers and godmothers are 
there, and the rite is solemnly performed. Or a boy or girl 
goes, with perhaps many others, to be confirmed. Their 
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minister enjoins it; their elders coincide with it; a great 
personage, a lord, a Bishop, known perhaps throughout England, 
lays his hands on their heads, and they can see that it is a 
solemn thing to him. Or they kneel in the chancel, an un- 
accustomed place, and receive the sacred bread and wine; and 
the contrast with an ordinary meal is the greater because it is 
received in church, and with an accompaniment of hymn and 
solemn liturgy. But these, let us not forget, are additions to 
the Sacrament. They are fitting and congruous additions, if 
the Sacraments are in themselves great ; and if they can be 
secured, so much the better. But still, they are additions. 
They are looked for to surround the Sacraments only 
because of a feeling that the Sacraments are worthy to 
be thus surrounded. But they are not included in the 
Sacraments as instituted by Christ. Baptism is only the 
laving with water, with the words, “I  baptise thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The matter of the Eucharist is only bread and wine, and its 
form is but the consecrating words which recite its first insti- 
tution and on the empty symbol theory are meant only to recite 
it. If there is nothing in the central rite, the surroundings are 
only sentimentalism. But if the central rite itself—which is 
equally fulfilled in the baptism of a workhouse child in a 
corner of a workhouse ward—is nothing but a symbol and re- 
minder, there is evidently very little in it—though if it were 
regarded as a sign of grace, it would possess dignity from that 
very circumstance, and would be thereby worthy to be surrounded 
by ceremony and ritual. 

V. The Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments, then, reasonably 
declares that the Divine institution is not otiose; that there is 
an intrinsic difference between these special sacred symbols and 
reminders instituted by Jesus Christ and any proceeding from 
another hand ; that in the former case there is an overplus of 
grace connected with the fact of Divine institution, and apart 
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from the entourage and solemn ceremonial of the Sacrament 
being a stimulus to the faith and devotion of the partakers 
and beholders, as in the cases I have sketched above. It is, 
in a word, that the Sacraments are signs of grace. Now 
what is meant by a sign? It is a mark put on a 
thing otherwise invisible (as grace, like other objects 
of faith, is), to make known where it is present or 
presently to be expected, or where it has been—the pre- 
cise shade of meaning being determined by the circumstances 
of the case. For instance, we never say that a photograph 
is a sign of the person photographed, because the usc of 
the word sign would indicate his presence. But (supposing him 
to be a musician) the playing of a favourite tune, in his customary 
manner, on the instrument he was wont to use, would be a sign 
he was in his room; the sound of his footstep on the stair might 
be a sign he was about to enter it; and his chair drawn up where 
he was used to sit, and a favourite book left open on the table, 
would be a sign he had recently left it. In the same way we say 
that such and such behaviour is a sign of rectitude or perversity 
of character; that a good complexion is a sign of health; that 
smoke is a sign of unseen fire; that the royal standard flying 
over Windsor Castle is a sign the Queen is there; that trade 
marks are a sign of the quality of goods; that the szgzuim or 
ensign of a regiment in a particular part of a battlefield is a sign, 
or indication, or token, of the regiment’s presence there; that 
the labels on packages or phials in chemists’ shops are signs of 
what they contain. An “empty sign” cannot exist. If it isa 
sign, it is not empty. A sign may be a reminder ; in fact, it 
is the most forcible of all reminders; but a mere reminder is not 
asign. “Strong prussic acid is deadly poison” might be read 
with only languid attention if printed as a sentence in a book. 
It would be only a reminder. But “Strong prussic acid : deadly 
poison,” as the label on a bottle found on one’s dressing-table, 
would be a very different affair ; it would have the impressive- 
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ness of a sign, by indicating the presence of the drug. Simi- 
larly, a symbol may be a sign. The most impressive symbols 
are those which are so; and we soon come to think little of 
those which do not bear this character. The dull and ominous 
tints of the deadly nightshade, its oppressive odour, and its 
love for dark and dank récesses, might (for example) be taken 
as symbolising fatal properties. But the symbolism is effective 
only because the plant is in reality poisonous, and if it were a 
useful edible vegetable, we should cultivate it in our fields and 
gardens in spite of its forbidding colour, odour, and natural 
habitat. Sothe washing in Baptism is a reminder and a symbol 
of the internal purification, and the form of bread and wine in 
the Eucharist is a reminder and a symbol of the spiritual food ; 
and if the Sacraments are signs, they are thereby only the 
more forcible symbols and reminders. But if they were sxere 
reminders and ewpty symbols, they would not be worth talking 
about. 

VI. By the nature of the Catholic teaching on the Sacra- 
ments, moreover, the sacred signs have no magical efficacy. They 
are what they are, not as mere ceremonies or outward rites, but 
through their connexion with the Divine economy of salvation 
in its relation with the natural course of human life. If, for 
instance, a group of children in their play went through the 
form of baptising one of their companions—using water and the 
baptismal formula—no one would regard this as a real baptism. 
The outward ceremony is in itself a ceremony, and nothing 
more. It gathers importance, firstly, from the grave meaning of 
the persons engaged in it. So that according to the teaching of 
Catholicism and of common sense, the baptism would be Baptism 
only if it were intended as carrying with it admission into the 
Christian Church. And this grave meaning requires, secondly, 
a higher co-operation than that of the merely human ministers 
and attendants—a Divine co-operation which does not depend 
on the specific nature, asa rite, of the rite chosen by the Founder 
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of Christianity, but on the fact of its being the rite of admission. 
lor the admission to be real, He must invisibly co-operate 
by His grace; since if in Baptism there was nothing more 
than a laving with water and the utterance of certain 
words, it would leave the baptised person in precisely the same 
condition in which he was before, and the first beginning of his 
aggregation to the Church would be when he came to believe, to 
feel, and to pray, whether he had previously been baptised or 
whether he had not. Where, as in the case of baptism by water 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Our 
Lord has ordained a specific and determinate sign, it is, of course, 
our duty to keep toit. But He need not in all cases have done 
this ; but might leave the precise character of the external rite to 
be determined by the Church officers whom He appointed, in 
accordance with circumstances of time and place. The customs 
of marriage, for instance, are different in different countries. 
Suppose, then, that Our Lord deigned specially to bless the 
marriage of His people, He would not in the least be necessitated 
by the nature of the case to introduce any novel rite, but might 
reasonably be expected to give His blessing to whatever rite, 
not in itself objectionable, carried with it, among a given nation 
and at a given period, the mutual obligations of the married 
state ; and that rite—the rite which passed consent—would 
thereby eo z/so become sacramental. So, again, with respect 
to the reception of holy orders. The grace is attached to 
the rite, not because it is a rite, but because it carries with it 
admission into a state. The person ordained would consider 
himself and be considered by others as a minister, only after 
the actual ordination had taken place. If he withdrew before 
going through it, he would not be held to have committed 
himself to the specific obligations of a minister of religion ; and 
equally, he could not be held to have a claim to the spiritual 
blessings which would fall to the lot of a good minister—priest, 
deacon, or whatever the ministry might be. But it is not 
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conceived that the mere fact of ordination will transform a bad 
man into a good one. All that is meant is, that if he repents, 
and amends, Almighty God will not refuse him the graces 
fitting to his state of life. 

Sometimes I spoke of these things to others, and I daresay 
they had a general idea that I was inclined to Catholicism. Still 
more were my own people of that opinion when I went home, 
for I did not make it a secret that I imagined the Catholic 
doctrines on the above subjects to be reasonable for a believer 
in revelation to hold. Any calling into question of the truth of 
revelation itself, however, would have given them a more painful 
shock ; so I kept that part of the matter more to myself; and, 
conceiving that Catholicism was principally to be apprehended, 
they looked about for someone who would be willing to talk 
it over, and found what they wanted in the person of a lady, 
a good and excellent, but, I think, rather hard woman, and a 
Protestant zealot. But they need not have been apprehensive. 
The ideas I have described were speculations and hypotheses 
on the supposition that Christianity itself was divine. But was 


I at all sure that it was so? 
Ae. 3 oe 


(To be continucd.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A DESERTED FLOCK. 
OSTONIANS have been accused of putting too much 
Sabbath into their Sundays; but long may it be before 
the noisy waves of business or pleasure shall wash away that 
quiet island in the weary sea of days. There is a suggestion of 
peace, if not of sacredness, in the silence almost like that of 


the country, in the closed doors and empty streets; and when 
the bells 


“Sprinkle with holy sounds the air, as the priest with the hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them,” 
he must be insensible indeed who does not—at least, momen- 
tarily—remember that there is another world than this. 

On the morning after his return, Mr. Southard resumed his 
old Sunday habit of breakfasting in his own room, and none of 
the family saw him before service. He always went to his 
church early, and alone, and never spoke to anyone on the way. 

“ Margaret, you really ought to go with us this time,” Mrs. 
Lewis said. “I think you might unbend for once.” 

“To stoop from the presence of God to the presence of a 
creature is bending too far,” was the reply. ‘Such bending 
breaks. I and my pet are going to see the Heavens open, and 
the Lord descend ; are we not, Dorothea, gift of God ?” 

Mrs. Lewis turned herself about before the cheval-glass to sce 
the effect of a superb toilet made in honour of the occasion. 
“Ah! well,” she said. “You may be right. I have indeed a 


faithful heart, but a woefully sceptical head ; shall we go now?” 
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The night had been very sharp for the season; but when 
they all went out together the sun was shining warmly through 
the morning haze, the air was still, and ‘the dripping, splendid 
branches of the October trees were hesitating between hoar-frost 
and dew, and glittering with both. People in holiday attire 
and with holiday faces went past; the bells clanged out, then 
paused, and left only a tremulous murmur in the air, the very 
spirit of sound. Far away, a chime rang an old-fashioned hymn, 
in that quaint, stiff way that chimes have. 

At a_ street-corner the party separated, and went their 
several ways. 

As the Lewises entered their own church, they involuntarily 
exchanged a smile. Nothing could be prettier than that 
interior. The side-lights were all shut out, and for the first 
time the new window was unveiled, and threw its rich light over 
the choir, and up the nave, kindling the flowers that profusely 
draped the pulpit and platform, and edging with crimson the 
garnet velvet cushions. The people in this church had usually 
easy elbow-room, but to-day they permitted themselves to be 
crowded a little by visitors. There were even chairs brought 
in; and when the hour for service ,arrived, there was a row of 
gentlemen standing behind the last pews. But there was no 
sound save the soft rustle of ladies’ dresses, and now and then 
a hushed whisper. There was the most perfect decorum and 
composure, and a silence that was respectful if not reverential. 
No belligerent mutterings ever rose through the voice of prayer 
Or praise within these walls; no belated worshipper ever went 
tramping up to the very front after service had begun; and 
moreover, neither in this, nor in any other Protestant church, 
did visitors come with opera-glasses and chattering tongues, to 
turn what was meant as a place of worship into a place of 
amusement. | 

Quite late, Dr. Kenneth came up the aisle, and seated himself 
in the Lewis pew ; and while everyone looked at him, the door 
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leading back from the platform to the vestry was opened, and 
almost before they were aware, Mr. Southard had entered and 
taken his place. 

There was a soft stir and rustle all through the church, and 
the choir sang an anthem. Mr. Southard sat with his eyes 
fixed on the cornice-wreath, and let his congregation stare at 
him, and they did not scruple to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The impression was not the one they had expected to 
receive. He was too pale and spiritual, and his expression was 
too much that of some lofty martyr fronting death unmoved: a 
St. Sebastian, pierced with arrows, his soul just pluming itself 
for flight through those lifted eyes. 

Moreover, not only were all their flowers invisible to him, but 
he never looked at their new window, though the light from one 
of its golden panes streamed full in his face as he sat. 

Where was the smiling glance that might, surely, have made 
one swift scrutiny of their familiar faces, unseen so long? 
Where was the prayer of thanksgiving that he had been 
brought safely back to his people, after such an absence, and 
through so many dangers? Where was the joyful hymn of praise? 

When Mr. Southard rose, he repeated only the Lord’s Prayer; 
and the first hymn he read was anything but joyful :—- 


‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 


“Dear me! Doctor,” Mrs. Lewis could not help whispering ; 
“I do wish that for to-day, at least, he could have hidden the 
cross under the crown.” 

The text was unexpected: “Little children, love one another.” 

Not a single war-note, not a word of that Aceldama from 
which he had but just come; but an impassioned exhortation 
that, casting aside all differences, dissensions, and uncharitable- 
ness, they should love each other even as Christ had loved them. 

Mr. Southard seldom displayed any strong feeling except 
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indignation or a lofty fervour; but now he seemed deeply 
moved, and full of a yearning tenderness toward those whom he 
addressed. And they, after the first, forgot their disappointment, 
and were almost as much affected as he. 

“Why do I choose for my text words which recall the 
sufferings of our Divine Lord?” he asked. “And why do I 
select words of parting exhortation rather than words of 
greeting? Because the Passion is not yet ended; because 
Christ is no more a king to-day than He was nineteen centuries 
ago ; because even among those who call upon His name, His 
commands, His entreaties are disregarded. Still His sceptre is 
but a reed, His purple still covers the marks of the lash, His brow 
still bleeds under its crown. Lastly, because I am not a pastor 
returning joyfully to his flock, hoping for no more partings; but 
one who comes sorrowfully to say farewell, scarcely daring to 
hope for any other meeting with you. 

“A pastor? And who is he that leadeth the flocks of the 
Lord? He to whom the Divine Shepherd hath given the charge, 
bidding him go. Brethren, He has not spoken to me, save in 
rebuking. Instead of green pastures, I have led you in the 
desert. For still waters, I have brought you to the banks of 
Marah. Who is he in whose hands the baptismal waters are 
cleansing; who can bind man and woman as husband and wife: 
who can consecrate the bread and wine; who can loosen its 
burden from the penitent soul? He who, looking up the line of 
his spiritual descent, sees the tongues of fire alighting upon his 
ancestors in the Lord. Bear with me, my friends! At the 
head of my line stands the traitor who sat at meat with Christ, 
and ate the bread He broke, and drank the wine He blessed, and 
then betrayed Him.” 

The congregation were too much startled and puzzled by this 
sudden turn to notice that Dr. Kenneth’s head was bowed 
forward on the front of the pew, and that Aurelia Lewis was 
leaning with her face hidden on her aunt’s shoulder. 
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But Mr. Southard saw them, and grew yet paler. When he 
spoke again, it was with difficulty. 

“This is no place for me to stand and advocate doctrines 
denied by you. Yet surely it is no treason to the trust you 
reposed in me when you invited me to become your pastor, if 
I ask, if I entreat that you will examine fairly and prayerfully 
before you condemn my course. 

“T dare not trust myself to thank you for all your past 
friendship for me, to utter my wishes for your future good, or to 
tell you how my heart is torn by this parting. I have only 
strength to go. 

“Do you ask whither I am going? After years of mental 
torment unsuspected by you, and when at last my strength was 
deserting me and the waters were going over my soul, where 
did I find refuge and safety? In that ship whose sails are full 
of the breath of the Spirit, which has faith for an anchor, the 
cross as her ensign, and St. Peter at the helm. Brethren, I am_ 
a Roman Catholic, thank God !” 

Immediately the congregation were in confusion, and one 
gentleman stood up and called, “ Stop, Sir!” 

The light that had sprung to Mr. Southard’s face at the last 
words dropped out again. He leaned over the pulpit, and com- 
manded silence with a gesture at once imploring and imperative. 

“One word more!” he said. “Believe in my unaltered affection 
for you; and believe also that though my hands are not anointed 
to give benediction, I fervently pray that God may bless you 
now and for ever. Farewell!” 

He turned away from them, and walked slowly toward the 
vestry-door. Before he had closed it behind him, a silence fell, 
and he heard Dr. Kenneth’s trembling voice exclaim, “ Let 
us pray!” Glancing back, Mr. Southard saw the old minister 
standing with upraised hands in his deserted pulpit. 

Where he passed the rest of that day the family did not know. 
It was early twilight when they saw him coming up the street 
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toward the house. By that time they had recovered from their 
first excitement, all but Aurelia. She still kept her room. 

Mr. Southard walked with a firm and dignified step, and his 
face was perfectly serene. He even smiled when he saw Margaret 
standing in the drawing-room window, watching for him. 

“No person shall open the door for him this time, at least,” 
she thought, and hastened to open it herself. 

“Welcome home!” she said exultingly, holding out both hands 
to him. “You did that nobly! <A thousand times, welcome!” 

Mr. Southard closed the door, then looked at her boldly, 
putting her hands back “Do not mock my empty life with so 
slight a gift as mere kindness,” he said. “If you give me your 
hand, give it to me to keep.” 

She stood one instant wavering, then gave him her hand again. 
“ Keep it,” she said. 

Lingering behind him as he went to meet Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, 
Margaret flung her pledged hand upward as if she flung a gage. 
“Louis Granger, you shall not look down and think that I am 


breaking my heart for you!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“IN EXITU ISRAEL.” 

SOMEONE tells of a wind so strong that he could turn and lean 
his back against it as against a post. Mr. Southard found some 
such effect as this in the excitement caused by his change of 
religion. For there are times when a strong opposition is won- 
derfully sustaining. It fans the flame, and keeps the soul ina 
lively glow, without any expenditure of our own breath. 

Being thus saved the pains of maintaining his fervour, the new 
convert took up tranquilly his religious studies, viewing from the 
inside that Church which heretofore he had seen only from the 
outside. The study was an ever fresh delight ; and as one after 
another new beauties were revealed, and new harmonies unfolded 
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themselves, the miracle seemed to be, not that he should see 
now, but that he should have been blind so long. 

No one knows, save those who have been born away from this 
home of the soul, the full delight of that succession of surprises 
and discoveries in the search made by him who comes late to his 
father’s house. The first dawn or flash of faith, come as faith 
may, shows only the door, and a dim and long-stretching per- 
spective. But once inside, with what wonder, what curiosity, 
what incredulity, even, we wander about examining the treasures 
of this new-found inheritance of ours. Surely, we say, here 
we shall be disappointed. Here there will be a shade on the 
picture. But, looking closely, we find instead a still more eminent 
beauty. Nor are these varied discoveries exhausted in a few 
months, nor in a few years, nor in many years. Even when the 
noon of life has been spent in the quest, and twilight comes, still 


there are 
‘‘such suites to explore, 


Such closets to search, such alcoves to importune.” 


But the most spiritual of us are not all spirit; and when, after 
a few wecks, the storm of denunciation against him subsided a 
little, weary of its own violence, Mr. Southard began to feel the 
vacuum left by his loss of occupation, and to depend more on 
the home life. 

Here the prospect was not without shadows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis had behaved nobly, and, after the first shock, had stood 
by him through every trial. “ Not that I am so fond of Catholic- 
ism,” Mr. Lewis said. “ But I like to see a man who has a mind 
of his own, and isn’t afraid to speak it.” 

The shadow in this case was Mr. Lewis’s niece, who showed 
an unconquerable coldness toward her former minister. This 
was not to him a matter of vital consequence, certainly, though 
it troubled him more than he would have expected. She had 
always looked up to him with undoubting faith as her religious 
guide: now he perceived, with pain and mortification, that he 
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had not only destroyed her respect for his own authority, but 
had made her distrustful of all authority. 
He attempted to justify himself to her; but she stopped him. 
“T do not occupy myself in criticising your conduct and 
opinions, Mr. Southard,” she said; “and I would rather say 


nothing about it.” 
For the first time, it struck him that Miss Lewis had a very 


stately manner. 

Neither was Miss Hamilton just what Mr. Southard wished 
his promised wife to be to him, though he could scarcely have 
told in what she was lacking. Her evident desire that for the 
present the engagement should be unsuspected, even by their 
own family, he did not find fault with, though it prevented all 
confidential intercourse between them ; but he would have pre- 
ferred that she had not been quite so positively friendly, and no 
more. It seemed a little odd, too, that he should never, even by 
accident, find her alone, though they had frequently met so in 
the old times. 

Weary at length of waiting on chance, he requested an inter- 
view and stated his wishes. He would like to go to Europe as 
soon as possible, and stay there a year. He could not feel him- 
self settled in the Church till he had been in Rome a Catholic, 
having once been there an unbeliever. Of course, he would 
expect to take his wife with him. Why should they delay. Why 
not be married at Christmas, and start so as to reach Rome 
before Easter ? 

Margaret grew pale. “It is so soon,” she said in a frightened 
way. “And you know I cannot leave Dora. You might go 
without me.” Then, as his countenance fell, she added, trying 
to smile: “I love my freedom, and want to keep it as long as I 
can. But when I do take bonds on myself, I shall be very 
dutiful.” 

“T do not think that you will lose any freedom which you need 
greatly desire to keep,” he said gently, but with a shade of 
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disapproval. “And as to Dora, Mrs. Lewis would take good 
care of her.” 

“ Dora is a sacred charge to me, Mr. Southard,” Margaret said 
hastily ; “not only her person, but her faith. I cannot entrust 
her to anyone else. Besides, she would break her heart if parted 
from me. No one else can comfort her when—when she needs 
comfort.” 

Mr. Southard considered awhile. 

“T approve of your being careful to do your duty by the 
child,” he said presently. “ But, you know, some priest could 
have her religious education under his supervision while we are 
gone. I would not, on any account, urge you to violate a scruple 
of conscience. Possibly, however, if you should consult your 
confessor, he might decide that your duty to the child should 
bend to your duty to me.” 

Margaret’s face blushed up crimson, and her eyes emitted a 
spark. “The confessor whom I shall consult when I name my 
wedding-day, will be my own heart,” she said, in anything but a 
humble tone of voice. 

Mr. Southard looked at her searchingly. “Can it be,’ he 
asked, “that a lack of affection on your part is the cause of this 
reluctance ?” 

“T esteem you highly, Mr. Southard,” she replied faintly, 
shrinking a little. ‘“ But I am not very reasonable, and you must 
have patience with me. Please don’t say any more now. This 
is very sudden. I will think of it.” 

“Very well,” he replied. Perhaps when you have thought, 
you may accede to my first proposal. It is not worth while to 
delay, you know, when one’s mind is made up.” 

“T must go now with Dora to make her first confession,” 
Margaret said, anxious to change the subject. “Will you excuse 
me? Iam afraid the storm may grow worse.”’ 

Margaret escaped from the room, and in a few minutes was on 
her way to the church, with Dora half hidden under her cloak, 
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and nestled close to her side. As she drove along, feeling, some 
way, as if they were flying from pursuit or from a prison, she 
experienced one of those tender touches of recollection with 
which the Spirit, ever following us, seeks to recall our wayward 
hearts. “What should I do if I had nochurch to go to?” was 
the thought that came; and as it came, the altar toward which 
she was approaching glowed through the chill November rain 
like the fire in happy homes. 

Outside, in the corridor leading to that familiar chapel of St. 
Valentine, endeared by so many sacred and tender memories, 
they paused a moment and recollected themselves. 

“ My dear little one, Christ Jesus the Lord is in there!” 

After an act of contrition on her own account, and a prayer 
for the child, Margaret led Dora to the confessional, placed her 
on her knees there, and, dropping the curtain behind her, retired 
to wait at a distance. 

It was blowing quite violently when the two started for 
home again. Margaret Hamilton went directly up to her 
chamber, having need to be alone. What was it striving within 
her; what memory, almost at the surface of her mind, yet unseen, 
like a flower in spring just ready to burst through the mould 
that feels but knows it not? On her table was a bunch of 
English violets that someone had left there for her. At the 
sight of them her trouble sharpened to pain that had yet some 
touch of delight in it. The wind was full of voices: it caught the 
rain, and lashed the windows; it shook the doors, and called 
sizhingly about the chimneys, and swung the vines against the 
panes. As she leaned there wondering and troubled, a faint, 
sweet perfume from the violets stole into her face. It was 
magical. She sank on her knees and drew the flowers to her 
bosom. 

“O my friend! How could I ever dream of forgetting you ?” 

How it came back : that rainy day at the seaside, the terror of 
the tempest, the fire she had kindled, the watch she had kept, 
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the presentiment of sorrow; then the muffled figure coming 
down the road, the rain, the wind, and his smile, all meeting 
her at the door, and the perfume of the violets he had brought 
her ! 

Who knows not the power that perfumes have over the 
memory ? The influence of sound is evanescent, that which 
the eyes have scen the imagination changes in time; but a 
perfume is the most subtile and indestructible of reminders. 
You have walked in the world’s beaten ways many a year 
till the country home of your childhood is a picture almost 
effaced from your mind; its tones echo no more, its faces are 
faded, its scenes forgotten. 

Some sultry summer day, wandering from the city, but only 
half weaned from the thoughts of it, your listlessly straying 
feet crush the warm, wild herbage, and a thick perfume of 
sweet fern rises about you. What does it mean? Thrilling 
to your finger-tips, you bend and inhale that strange yet 
familiar scent. Its touch is as potent as the touch of the rod 


of Moses. 
‘‘ A score of years roll back their tide 


Of mingled joy and pain ; 
Dry-shod I cross the torrent’s bed, 
And am a child again.” 


Old scenes come up: grey rocks start out, lichen-jewelled ; 
there are billows of buttercups, mayweed, and clover, over 
which your young fancies sailed moth-winged, and brought 
rich freights from every port; the long lines of pole and stone 
fences are built up again in a twinkling; the boiling spring 
leaps bubbling into the heart of the sunshine; in the woods 
the cold, bright waters run hurrying over the pebbles; there 
is the homestead, the smoke from the chimney, the open 
windows, someone standing in the door, someone calling you 
with a voice as real as your breath; there are faces with eyes 
that see you, every feature plain, there are hands stretched out. 

How it rises and tramples on your present, that past that 
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hides, but never dies! How your heart-strings strain with the 
vain longing to stay for ever in this bright, recovered country, 
and look nc more on the desert and the land of bondage! 

If we did not know that every hope and sweetness in the 
past were but seeds for future blossom and fruit; if we did 
not know that childhood is but a bee’s load of honey, but 
a babe’s sip of milk, compared with those flowing streams in 
the promised land; if we did not believe that God’s denial is 
brief, His bounty endless ; and that He holds the fulfilment 
of our utmost wish just at the verge of our utmost endurance— 
if we were not sure of this, could human nature bear the cross 
that sometimes is laid upon it? It could not! 

Miss Hamilton did not appear at the dinner-table that day ; 
but in the evening Mr. Southard was summoned to her in the 
library. She met him with an April face full of a grieved kind 
of joy, or a joyful grief, crossed the room toward him when he 
came in, and held out her hands to him. 

“Forgive me!” she said hurriedly. “But Mr. Southard, I 
cannot marry you. I made a mistake. Don’t be angry with 
me. I cannot help it. And I think, too, that you mistook 
also.” 

“T do not understand this,” he said, dropping her hand. 

“T should never have thought of marrying, if I had not been 
angry with him,” she said. “That was wicked and foolish, and 
I have got over it now. We are reconciled. I shall never 
forget him.” 

“Am I to understand that your remembrance of Mr. Granger 
isa bar to your union with me?” asked Mr. Southard, regaining 
his composure. 

“ An insurmountable bar! ” 

He bowed gravely. “Then there is no more to be said. I 
wish you good evening.” 


She watched him go ; and when the door had closed, broke 
into a soft laugh. “Jz exztu Isracl,” she said. “I am free!” 
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The door opened again, and Mr. Lewis came in. “ You here?” 
he said. “I want to get the first volume of—— But what’s 
the matter with you? I[ just met Mr. Southard going into his 
room. Have you promised to marry him?” 

“No, I have promised not,” Margaret said, smiling. 

Mr. Lewis looked at her with a softening face, and eyes 
that grew dim. 

“I’m glad of it, Maggie,” he said. “My wife and Aurelia 
were sure that you and he would make a match ; and I couldn't 
say anything against it. But I hated the thought of your for- 
getting fz.” 

There was no danger, indeed, of her forgetting him. It was 
impossible for her. She had not one of those facile hearts that 
rest here and there, on whatever offers, growing worn and 
threadbare at last, till there is nothing left togive. Hers was an 
imperious constancy which, having once chosen, did not know 
how to change, and perpetually renewed itself, like a fountain, 
as fresh to-day as it was a centuryago. Such affection does not 
absolutely need the happiness of earth; for its root is in the 
soul, not in the flesh, and the time of its perfecting is hereafter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DAYBREAK. 


AS there are plants that need crushing to bring out their 
perfume, so there are natures that become thoroughly amiable 
only through pain and humiliation. Mr. Southard’s was one of 
these. Every blow that struck him made some breach in his 
Puritanic severity, and revealed some hidden grace of mind or 
heart. 

He had possessed an intellectual humility, and had submitted 
himself with all the force of his reason. But such humility is 
like the weight of snow that in winter presses the head of the 
slender sapling to earth, whence it is ever ready to spring back 
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again at the first fiery sun-touch. It savoured too much of the 
arrogant self-accusation of those who, as Mr. Lewis said, think 
they are the sun because they have spots on them. Now, he 
seemed really humble, he distrusted himself, and he accepted 
kindness with a gratitude that touched the hearts of those who 


gave it. 
To Mrs. Lewis’ surprise, he made a confidante of her, and 


spoke quite freely of his disappointment. 

“TI do not blame Margaret,” he said. “It was ungenerous 
to take advantage of her first moment of enthusiastic sym- 
pathy for me to exact a promise from her. But the temptation 
was strong. Existence with her would never be mere vegetation ; 
she always gets at the inside of life. However, since God has 
willed it otherwise for me, I shall try to act like a Christian and 
like a sensible man. All the difference it makes in my plans is 
that I shall go away a little sooner.” 

They were sorry that he should go; for their esteem for him 
had insensibly grown into affection,'and their affection constantly 
increased. 

“T declare, I had no idea that I should feel so bad about it,” 
Mr. Lewis said when the time came for good-byes. “Give me 
your shawl to take out ; I am going to the station with you.” 

Margaret and Dora had taken leave of Mr. Southard, and 
were standing in one of the front windows, watching to see him 
off. Mrs. Lewis,walked slowly out of the drawing-room.with him. 

“Where is Aurelia?” he asked, looking about. “I have not 


seen her.” | 
“Oh! she told me to say good-bye for her,” answered Mrs. 


Lewis carelessly. 

He hesitated, and looked hurt. “I suppose she doesn’t care 
to take the trouble to see me,” he said. “Tell her I said good- 
bye, and God bless her.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind !” said the lady, with emphasis. 

Mr. Southard stared at her in astonishment. 
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“«TDoesn't care to take the trouble!’” she repeated indig- 
nantly. “It is rather you who haven’t cared to treat her 
with common gratitude or civility. You have had eyes for only 
Miss Hamilton, who didn’t care a fig for you; while Aurelia, 
the poor simpleton! who made a hero of you, and broke her 
heart because you were in disgrace with the world and dis- 
appointed in love—you hadn’t a glance for. No; I won't say 
good-bye to her. I will let her believe that you went without 
remembering her existence, as you came near doing. It will 
help her to forget you. There, take that with my blessing, and 
good-bye. The carriage is waiting.” 

“Where is she?” he exclaimed, his whole face changed, and 
become alive all at once. “I shall not stir from the house till I 
have seen her, if I have to wait a year.” 

“What will Miss Hamilton think of your constancy ?” asked 
Mrs, Lewis, with a toss of the head. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Southard, “ for me there is but one woman 
in the world, and that is she who loved me without waiting to be 
asked. Will you be so good as to tell Aurelia that I wish to see 
her in the library ?” 

He went toward the library, and Mrs. Lewis leisurely returned 
to the drawing-room, a curious little smile on her lips. 

Aurelia Lewis was seated before the library fire, with her 
hands folded in her lap. 

As Mr. Southard paused an instant at sight of her, then came 
hastily in and shut the door after him, she rose and looked at 
him with an air of dignified composure. Her face was perfectly 
colourless. 

“Ts it true,” he began at once, “that you have sympathised 


with me more than I knew? Tell me! A disappointment now 
would be too cruel.” 

Aurelia’s full bright eyes opened a little wider, and a faint 
colour warmed her cheeks ; but she seemed too much astonished 
or too indignant to speak. Yet after the first glance she 
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drooped a little, and leaned on the back of her chair, as if, like 
that fair Jewish queen, for delicateness and overmuch tenderness, 
she were not able to bear up her own body. 

How pure and sweet she was! Silent as dew. How utterly 
womanly her untainted loveliness ! 

“Esther!” exclaimed Mr. Southard. 

After ten minutes Mr. Lewis put his head out of the carriage 
door, and made a sign to his wife, who was benevolently con- 
templating him from the drawing-room. She raised the window. 

“Where is Mr. Southard ?” he asked. 

“He is saying good-bye to Aurelia,” was the reply ; and the 
window went down again. 

Minutes passed, but no Mr. Southard appeared. It was the 
day before Christmas, and the air was too sharp to make a long 


tarrying out of doors agreeable. 
“Tve heard of eternal farewells, but I never before had the 


honour of assisting at one,’ muttered Mr. Lewis ; and having 
waited as long as endurance seemed a virtue, he went into the 


house. 
“Where is Mr. Southard?” he asked, looking round the 


drawing-room. 

“In the library, saying good-bye to Aurelia,” replied his wife, 
suavely. 

Mr. Lewis looked at Margaret. 

“Will you tell me what she means? I don’t believe her. She 
always puts on that truthful look when she tells a lie.” 

Margaret laughed. “I think you may as well dismiss the 
carriage,” she said. 

In something less than half-an-hour Mr. Southard and Aurelia 
made their appearance. They were received with great 
cordiality. 

“T hope you liked your journey to Europe,” said Mr. Lewis 
with immense politeness. “Is the Pope in good health ?” 

Mr. Southard was beyond the reach of mocking. “I have 
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postponed my journey till this lady can be ready to accompany 
me,” he said. “And I have convinced her that four weeks will 
be enough for her preparation.” 

Aurelia went to lean on Margaret’s shoulder. She was 
trembling, but her face showed full contentment. “I would 
rather be Esther than Vashti,” she whispered. 

“I’m delighted enough to forgive you even a greater im- 
pertinence than that, if greater could be,” was the whispered 
answer. “I am not Vashti, though you are Esther.” 

The next day, after coming home from early Mass, Margaret 
sat in her chamber toward the east, with Dora and her two 
friends, Agnes and Violet, leaning on her lap, and watching her 
face. She had been telling them the story of that miraculous 
birth, and, finishing, looked up into the morning sky and forgot 
them ; forgot the sky, too, presently, with all its vapoury golden 
stretches and glimpses of far-away blue, and saw instead her 
life past, present, and to come. Looking calmly, she forgave 
herself much, for had not God forgiven her? and hoped much, 
for there was no room for despair ; and grew content, for all that 
she could desire was within her reach. 

Beginning at the lowest, she had an assured home, kind 
friends, and a dear and sacred duty in the care of this child. So 
far, all was peace. 

One step higher then. Could the friend who still lived on in 
her heart forget her in that Heaven to which her love had led 
him? And, weak and childish though she was, with her im- 
patience, her scarcely broken pride, her obstinately clinging 
affection, could she be altogether unlovely to him? Some 
strong assurance answered no. 

Higher yet her thought took its stand. There was faith, that 
second sight by which the soul sets her steps aright as she 
climbs, never missing the way. There was an unfading hope, 
and a charity that embraced the world. There was God. And 
all were hers ! 
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As Margaret sat there, the three children leaned motionless, 
hushing themselves lest they should break that beautiful trance. 
It was no momentary glow of enthusiasm, no mere uprising of 
feeling ; for mounting slowly, through pain, and doubt, and 
weakness, she had reached at last the heights of her soul, and - 
saw a wide bright daybreak over the horizon of a loftier life. 

M. A. TINCKER. 


Ra wae lane 


The End. 
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Marguerttes. 


HE wind comes eddying from the sea 
All rush, and whirl, and clatter, 

Cold rain falls intermittently, 

With sudden, gusty patter. 
The dead leaves loose their shivering hold, 

As each rude breath sweeps o’er them, 
Poor crumpled bits of red and gold, 

[ am so sorry for them! 


Poor dears, does no one care for you, 
This dreary autumn weather? 

Poor dears, I’m very lonely too, 
I think we'll die together. 

Ah! someone will be sorry then, 
Perhaps, with vain regretting, 

And wish he’d been more kind—but men 
Are quick about forgetting. 


Let no one tell me “ life is sweet,” 
While seas keep friends asunder, 

For—can that be a marguerite 
High up the bank, I wonder ? 

Yon pallid lingerer, tossing there 
With shining disc above me, 

Come down, and shed your petals fair, 
And tell me, does Ze love me? 


Loves ; not ; loves ; loves not ; /oves, you say ? 
Why how the wind’s abating, 
A really brisk autumnal day 
Is most invigorating. 
There soon will be a gleam of sun, 
Yon purple cloud is lifting ; 
But still the sad leaves one by one 
Go drifting, drifting, drifting. 
FRANCES WYNNE. 








Mary Howitt. 


. ONFIDE to God that thou hast from Him—O thou 

weary soul wandering!” This is the motto which St. 
Augustine supplies to the title-page of the two volumes 
of Mary Howitt’s “ Autobiography,” edited by her daughter 
(Isbister). The motto of the title-page is appropriate enough. 
Mary Howitt had an absolute confidence in God from the 


cradle to the grave. Weary wandering was not indeed the 


note of her life ; for she seemed to go by natural instinct, and 
with sure and serene steps on the straight path heavenward, 
with no backsliding, not even with any wavering. Born of 
Quaker parents in 1797, in the Forest of Dean, she died a 
Catholic in Rome in 1888, having in 1882 been received 
into the Church. She was eighty-five when she was 
baptised, and her heart and soul were still childlike when she 
received that grace in the undimmed splendour of which she 
passed away. 

Of the literary life and labours of William and Mary Howitt 
cnough is known. Modern readers, who are not without a 
dread of the literature that pleased their aunts or grandmothers, 
will probably be pleasantly surprised to find in Mary Howitt’s 
“Autobiography” writing so simple,sentiment so sincere, observa- 
tion so vivid; and through it all a liberal intelligence which broke 
through bigotry in politics and in religion, and which if it was 
not always fastidious, was sufficiently in the movement. She, 


really admired Dante Rossetti as a poet ; another poet friend 
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Tennyson, she saw much, and quite loved him; the name of 
Coventry Patmore is on her tongue. One of the works on which 
her childhood was fed was Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs ;” but 
there was wholesome food besides : 


I had to read to my father during the day. Thomas a Kempis was a 
great favourite with him ; not so with me, as I understood the constant 
exhortation to take up the cross to refer to using the plain language 
and plain attire of Friends. The New Testament never came 
amiss. On one such occasion I received from my father a 
stern reprimand for having, when reading the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes as related by St. Mark, inserted, as he supposed, the 
adjective “green” in the thirty-ninth verse: “And He commanded 
them to make them sit down in companies upon the green grass.” He 
broke in: “ Mary, thou must not add to, or take from, Scripture.” 
‘Please, Father, it is green grass,” Ireplied. ‘‘ Let me see,” he ex- 
claimed ; and after looking at the verse, said in a surprised, but 
appeased tone: “I had never noticed it.” 

The criticism is interesting as showing that from her father 
she probably derived what literary discrimination she had. He 
was wrong in fact, but right in feeling: for the Word is one of 
the rare exceptions to that reserve, that self-denial of adjectives, 
which sets the writers of the Gospel far apart from the spiritual 
writer of to-day. Mary Howitt in her character reflected the 
admirable literary calm of the Gospels; but in later life her 
taste for spiritual reading, other than the Holy Scriptures, ran 
not wholly to austerity of style. She was wont to say, even 
before her conversion, that Faber’s works had spoiled her for 
all Protestant books of devotion. 

Open to every Catholic feeling, this unbaptised Quaker lady 
seemed to have immunity through life from the prejudice of the 
Protestant tradition. In 1850 she remarks that “there never 
was so Anti-Catholic a nation as this,” and she complains that 
“the Zzmes has nothing to write about but Papal aggression,” 
and records how the Catholics of Hampstead put up “a rather 
beautiful Madonna and Child over their chapel door, and the 
people pelted it with mud and stones.” The following year, 


when the Great Exhibition came to distract London from its 
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theology, Mrs. Howitt’s thoughts still ran with interest to 
Catholic names : 


How crowded, that spring, was the private view of the Portland 
Gallery by lords, ladies, artists, priests, and distinguished foreigners ! 
]. R. Herbert, R.A., grave and thin of countenance and spare of form, 
walked bareheaded at the side of the portly, benign Cardinal Wiseman, 
and with reverence pointed out various pictures to him. Then came 
a low buzz and movement of excitement in the throng, which contained 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London, when Cardinal 
Wiseman, Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Bishop of Carlow, Father 
(;avazzi, and Mazzini were seen grouped together examining the same 
painting. “How very odd!” was the general remark; and my 
husband added, “The fine arts may truly be said to form neutral 
ground ! ” 


Among the impressions made upon Mrs. Howitt as time went 
on may be counted those she received when visiting Alton 
Towers, three years after the death of the seventeenth Earl, but 
before the Court decided in favour of the Protestant succession 


to the title: 


We entered, through an arched doorway, the gorgeous Catholic 
chapel, and were led onward by a pale-faced young man, with an 
anxious, depressed countenance, and who could not speak without 
sighs. To him each ornament of the sacred chapel was, as it were, a 
bit of his own soul. He pointed out the grand pictures, the jewelled 
crucifix, the holy emblazonment of the altar, the purport of each 
gorgeous painted window. Next he drew our attention from the rows 
of kneeling angels, from the Saints and the Blessed Sacrament 
enshrined in the fair and costly altar, to the grand organ in an opposite 
upper gallery. ‘To think,” said he, “that it has been silent all these 
years.” “ You love music then?” we answered. ‘ Better than any- 
thing else in this world,” was his reply. ‘‘ But Mass is celebrated 
here,” I remarked, ‘“ though there is no family.” ‘Only Low Mass,” 
he said, with a mournful cadence, “‘and therefore no music.” ‘ Do 
not you yourself play the organ?” we asked. ‘Yes, when I have 
anyone to blow for me. There is a servant who does so when he 
can be spared, and a man in the village who can come sometimes in 
an evening. It is a splendid organ with three sets of keys.” ‘Will 
you not play for us?” we asked. He looked at us with his 
melancholy eyes, as if measuring our worthiness ; then answered, “ Yes, 
I will.” We left the chapel and ascended two flights of stairs. The 
first landed us on a level with the gilded gallery, in which the pious 
family and their friends of old had prayed before their Saviour ; the next 
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brought us face to face, as it were, with the mighty slumbering soul of 
music, which that sad young man was about to awaken. Of course, if 
he played to us, we must blow, and mounting upon a low step, first one 
and then the other worked the heavy iron handle which gave breath to 
the leviathan. ‘The next moment after commencing, the lofty chapel, 
from the highest centre of its roof to the lowest level of its floor, seemed 
throbbing and heaving with tempestuous swell of the most wonderful 
melody. Hard work it was to blow, yet light indeed for such repayment. 
Not more astonishing than the pulsing surging torrent of harmony which 
pealed forth into the silence was the total change in the young man’s 
being. No longer dim-eyed, dreaming and melancholy, he sat there an in- 
spired musician, with flushed face and upturned eye. So might a Brother of 
St.Ceciliahave appeared. First he poured forth a low, mournful symphony, 
as if all the surrounding images of angels were lamenting the sorrows 
and humiliation of the Church. Anything sadder, grander, more heart- 
rending, could not be conceived. It was as if expression were here given 
to the immense woe which made Our Lord weep over Jerusalem, and as 
if the young man felt the long silence of the organ, the decadence of the 
old Catholic line, the threatened spoliation of the chapel, and all the 
uncertainty of the future were bound up with the sorrow of the Divine 
Master. ‘Then followed another strain ; above the lamenting voices of 
angels was heard the triumph of the Eternal Church, which no time, no 
change could overturn ; the jubilant utterance of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, whose garments were washed white in the blood of the Lamb, 
and who came forth from great tribulation and suffering, from poverty 
and contempt, to be crowned kings, rejoicing for ever and for ever. It 
was a wonderful inspiration. Pearly drops stood on the musician’s brow. 
His eyes were uplifted as if he gazed into the celestial regions of which 
he prophesied, and a smile of indescribable beauty played round his 
parted lips. Thanks seemed poor payment for this surpassing enter- 
tainment. He did not appear to expect them. MHastily wiping the keys 
and closing the organ, he walked before us downstairs without a word. 
I wished from my heart that the Catholic heirs might come into posses- 
sion, the old Faith and worship be maintained, and he be chosen 
organist. 


Spiritualism was another influence towards the Church in the 
case of Mary Howitt. In 1861 we find her writing that 
“Adelaide Procter believes all that is most holy and wonderful 
in Spiritualism, for all fervent Catholics experience the same. 
This has brought us very near in the spirit. Many of the most 
wonderful teachings I have received spiritually ] find are received 
by the most introverted Catholics.” We find her mentioning her 


intercourse with Mrs, Milner Gibson, a lady who was led by 
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Spiritualism to the Church. Another lady, herself in search of 
“a closer communion with the Saviour than she finds in the 
outward forms of the Church of England,” brought with her the 
Marchioness of Londonderry(a name afterwards dear to Catholics) 
to hear Mary Howitt’s “higher experiences and teachings.” 

Travelling in Italy and Switzerland in the early seventies, she 
says : 

Everywhere Catholic women are instructing, collecting orphans from 
the streets aud abodes of death, working for and employing the poor, 
tending the sick and the contagiously diseased in the palace or the 
poorest hut, and going about with the simple air and the friendly 
smile, as if they were only doing the most ordinary work, and felt 
themselves but unprofitable servants. 

What Sir William Butler recently said of Gordon, Mrs. Howitt 
says of a lady who has made an immortal name. “ When 
Florence Nightingale,’ she says, “ went forth to nurse wounded 
soldiers in the Crimea, she did only a most commonplace deed, 
for the Catholic women of all ranks had been doing it everywhere 
for ages.” In the little chapel at Brunnen, Mrs. Howitt almost 
passes from thoughts to deeds. “I did not let anybody see me, 
but I dipped my finger into the holy water, and crossed myself, 
praying that God would give me the right faith—a faith as 
sincere as governed the poor peasant hearts.” The life of Pére 
Besson, when she read it in 1873, delighted her, as well it might. 
She seems, after reading it, to wish to find reasons for not be- 
coming a Catholic. ‘“ The more devotional part of my being is 
called forth by a simpler style of worship,’ she says, not 
knowing, perhaps, that the Low Mass is just that divinely 
simple thing she wanted worship to be. The Howitts were in 
Rome when Pope Leo XIII. was elected. “ Now Pecci,” writes 
Mrs. Howitt to her daughter, “was the very Prelate whom your 
father would have chosen—a right good man.” 

In 1879 William Howitt had the gentlest end to the gentlest 
of lives, and he was buried in Rome. Nearly ten years were to 
elapse before the call came to the beloved partner cf his long, 
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useful, and happy life. In May, 1882, a private note of Mrs. 
Howitt’s contains the prayer: “ O my dear Lord, fit me for the 
reception of Thy increasing mercies!” A few days later, 
Father Ceslas de Robiano, a Dominican—and one who had 
known and loved Pére Besson—was instructing her previous 
to her baptism. There were troubles for her tenderness, in 


rough aud ready modes of expressing great mystical meanings. 
But Father Ceslas’s words of common sense fell on docile and 


obedient ears, 


“ May 22nd.—We talked together on Everlasting Punishment. I said 
it was dreadful to imagine millions of souls burning in torments for 
ever. Then Father Ceslas exclaimed, ‘Who said there were millions 
of souls? Who knows how many souls wilfully reject God at the last ? 
I remember, when my brother and I were studying law, a dear friend of 
ours studied with us. He had an intense perception of the holiness of God. 
He was ever thinking that if God was so pure, so just, He could never 
pass over the least sin. He kept pondering and pondering whether there 
were many or few saved ; with his estimation of the Divine holiness he 
kept reducing and reducing the number, so that they grew fewer and 
fewer each time we met. At length my brother, who was a generous 
soul, could bear this restriction of God’s mercy no longer. Up he rose 
in righteous indignation, crying, “I tell you, Heaven is full of scoun- 
drels, murderers, fools, and blasphemers!”’ I yield to the doctrine of 
Everlasting Punishment ; trusting all to the wisdom of God, which is 
far beyond my poor comprehension. I know He is merciful, and that 


all He does is right.” 

The Creed of Pope Pius IV. she had to recite called forth the 
comment: “It is all right, though it seemed to me a little 
sweeping.” On May 26th, 1882, she became “a member of the 
Church of Rome—I hope and trust directly of Christ.” The 
ycar 1888 found Mrs. Howitt once more in Rome, after resi- 
dence at Meran. The Pope’s Jubilee filled the air, and Mrs. 
Howitt—beside whom the Pope himself looked young—went 
with other pilgrims to offer her homage at the Vatican. 


“I saw the Holy Father seated, not on a throne, but on a chair, a 
little raised above the level of the floor; and the English Bishops, in 
their violet silk cloaks, seated in two rows on either side of him. The 
gracious, most courteous Duke of Norfolk came forward and acknow- 
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ledged us. This might last, perhaps, two minutes. Then Mr. Clifford 
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led me forward to the Holy Father; Margaret, as my daughter, fol- 
lowing with Miss Clifford. I never thought of myself. I was 
unconscious of everything. A serene happiness, almost joy, filled my 
whole being as I at once found myself on my knees before the Vicar 
of Christ. My wish was to kiss his foot, but it was withdrawn and his 
hand given me. You may think with what fervour I kissed the ring, 
In the meantime he had been told my age and my late conversion, 
His hands were laid on my shoulders, and again and again his right 
hand in blessing on my head, whilst he spoke to me of Paradise.” 

The last tie with this earth seemed, her daughter tells us, to 
be snapped when the Holy Father spoke to her of a near 
approach to Paradise. “She longed to go, and yet was sorry to 
leave us. From that time her soul remained in a continuous 
state of prayer and thanksgiving.” On the last Saturday of 
January she received the last Sacraments, and, in the evening, 
when Father Lockhart, a dear friend, came to see her, she spoke 
with him in rapture of the blessings she had received. Then she 
composed herself to rest, and gently passed away in her sleep 
early on the morning of January 30th, having nearly completed 
her eighty-ninth year. In the cemetery of Monte Testaccio her 
body was laid by that of her husband. Lovely and pleasant to 
each other had they been in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided. 

Mary Howitt has left in literature a name rather than a 
reputation. The world moves quickly, and all but the giants 
of the past are lost to the sight of the generations. Their 
names remain on the backs of the books they produced— 
memorial tablets in those great charnel-houses, the libraries. 
But even these have played their great part in literary history. 
They have handed on a tradition from those who went before 
them to those who followed them. Last year’s crops are gone, 
but they have gone into the manhood of the nation; and the 
lesser literary men and women whose names were dear to our 
fathers, but will never be anything to our sons—they, too, have 
been absorbed into that great organism of literature which is the 
life of the life of the world. They are the inheritance of the 
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author who comes after them—he begins where they left off. 
Only the heedless will refuse homage to such as these. And 
when, asin the case of Mary Howitt, with literary gifts, went the 
love of innocence, and domestic dearnesses, and a goodness 
which grace crowned with final triumph, homage turns to some- 
thing more reverential and more enduring. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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The Way of Imperfection. 


VID, with the possible exception of Catullus, is the most 
modern-minded of Latin poets. It is therefore with 
delight that we first encounter his dictum, so_ essentially 
modern, so opposed to the esthetic feeling of the ancient 
world, decentiorem esse faciem in quad aliquis naevus esset. 
It was a dictum borne out by his own practice, a practice 
at heart essentially romantic rather than classic; and 
there can therefore be little wonder that the saying was 


scouted by his contemporaries as an eccentricity of genius. 


The dominant cult of classicism was the worship of perfection, 
and the Goth was its iconoclast. Then at length literature 
reposed in the beneficent and quickening shadow of imperfec- 
tion, which gave us for consummate product Shakespeare, in 
whom greatness and imperfection reached their height. Since 
him, however, there has been a gradual decline from imper- 
fection. Milton, at his most typical, was far too perfect ; Pope 
was ruined by his quest for the quality; and if Dryden partially 
escaped, it was because of the rich faultiness with which Nature 
had endowed him. The stand made by the poets of the early 
part of this century was only temporarily successful ; and now, 
we suppose, no thoughtful person can contemplate without alarm 
the hold which.the renascent principle has gained over the 
contemporary mind. Unless some voice be raised in timely 
protest, we feel that English art (in its widest sense) must soon 
dwindle to the extinction of unendurable excellence. 

The elementary truth of Ovid’s maxim it is scarcely requisite 
to uphold. We have yet to see the perfect faces that are one 
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half so attractive as the imperfect faces. Can any reader 
tolerate the novelistic heroine with the Greek features and the 
exquisitely chiselled nose? The hero invariably marries her 
instead of the other young lady (whose nose is perhaps a trifle 
retroussé), in every respect more charming, who misses him 
simply through lack of this essential note of a heroine. 

Would, however, that the thing stopped here. This vicious 
taste for perfection is the fruitful parent of unnumbered evils. 
It is difficult to calculate the ravages caused by the insane 
passion. We will say this—that a man who once indulges in 
it never knows where he may end. At first, perhaps, he will 
content himself with spiritual perfection; but the fatal craving, 
once established, demands continually fresh gratification. He 
presently begins to find fault with Nature, and to desire an 
unimpeachably artistic house; insensibly he forms an addiction 
to the sonnet, and thence glides into the research of orbed per- 
fection in his jokes ; by degrees he even comes to admire the 
paintings of M. Bouguereau, and so to the final abomination 
of the camellia and the double dahlia. We would not be thought 
to denounce ev cathedrd the wish for religious perfection. Ab- 
stractly it is harmless enough ; but we should be careful how 
we allow ourselves even these innocent gratifications, they are 
often the first step on a course of unconscious declension which 
we shall regret all our after-lives. It is this which sometimes 
causes secular poets after a time to write distinctly inferior re- 
ligious verse ; under the impression, apparently, that secular 
poetry is an error of youth which must be expiated in maturity, 
and that only by direct consecration to religion can their art 
give glory to God. As if the flower could not give glory to 
God, until it abnegated its fragrance ; as if the clouds of sunset 
could not give glory to God, until they had been passed through 
a bleaching-vat; as if the bird could not give glory to God, 
until it selected its airs from the diocesan hymnal! Over the 
whole contemporary mind is the trail of this serpent perfection. 
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It even affects the realm of colour, where it begets cloying, 
enervating harmonies, destitute of those stimulating contrasts 
by which the great colourists threw into relief the general 
agreement of their hues. It leads in poetry to the love of 
miniature finish, and ¢/at in turn (because minute finish is 
most completely attainable in short poems) leads to the tyranny 
of sonnet, ballade, rondeau, triolet, and their kin. The prin- 
ciple leads again to xstheticism ; which is simply the aspiration 
for a hot-house seclusion of beauty in a world which Nature 
has tempered by bracing gusts of ugliness. And yet again, by 
a peculiar refinement of perversity, ‘it leads to the desire for 
perfect wives; though wherefore a man should desire a perfect 
wife it is indeed difficult to conceive. Why, he has to live with 
her! Now does anyone seriously long to companion a “ Treatise 
on Spiritual Perfection” bound in cloth—with the additional 
privilege of paying for the rebinding? 

Returning to literature, however, let us consider more par- 
ticularly the iniquity of this cult in generating the hero and 
heroine ; who spring merely from the ambition to draw perfect 
characters—an ambition fatal to life-like rendering. The most 
nobly conceived character in assuming vrazsemblance takes up a 
certain qnantity of imperfection ; it is its water of crystallisation : 
expel this, and far from securing, as the artist fondly deems, a 
more perfect crystal, the character falls to powder. We by no 
means desire those improbable incongruities which, frequent 
enough in actual life, should in art be confined to comedy. But 
even incongruities may find their place in serious art, if they be 
artistic incongruities, not too glaring or suggestive of unlikeli- 
hood ; incongruities which are felt by the reader to have a 
whimsical hidden keeping with the congruities of the character, 
which enhance the consent of the general qualities by an 
artistically modulated dissent; which just lend, and no more 
than lend, the ratifying seal of Nature to the dominating regu- 
larities of characterisation. From the neglect of all this have 
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come the hero and heroine ; and of these two the heroine ts the 


worse. In most cases she is not a woman at all, but a male 


dream of a woman. 
Among all prevalent types of heroine, tHe worst is one ap- 


parently founded on Pope’s famous dictum, 
“Most women have no characters at all—” 

a dictum which we should denounce with scorn, if so acute an 
observer as De Quincey did not stagger us by defending it. He 
defends it to attack Pope. Pope (says De Quincey) did not sec 
that what he advances as a reproach against women constitutes 
the very beauty of them. It is the absence of any definite 
character which enables their character to be moulded by others ; 
and it is this soft plasticity which renders them such charming 
companions as wives. It may be so. And it may be para- 
disaical bliss to have a wife whom you can cut out on a paper 
pattern. Personally, we should prefer to keep a dog; it would 
be less expensive. But possibly all these things are so; and we 
address our remarks to De Quincey, therefore, with diffidence. 
Nor do we mean them to have more than a generic application : 
we are by no means of that influential class who think that the 
Almighty creates men, but makes women—as they make 
sausages. Still, we are inclined to fancy that you take 
outward pliability and the absence of imperiousness for 
lack of essential character. Now to execute your deter- 
mination by command you must have a position of command ; 
the lever requires a fulcrum. Without this position you must 
either maintain an isolated, futile obstinacy, or be content to 
sway not by bending, but by manipulating, the will of others. It 
is, we think, the pleasanter way, and we are not sure that it is the 
less effectual way. Partly by nature, partly by the accumulative 
influence of heredity, partly perhaps by training, it is the way 
which instinctively commends itself to most women. But because 
in the majority of cases they accommodate themselves to male 
character and eschew direct opposition, it by no means follows 
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if our view be correct, that they forego their own character. 
You might as well accuse the late Lord Beaconsfield of being 
wanting in character, because instead of hurling his ideas against 
an unstormable opposition he tactfully and patiently insinuated 
them. We should be inclined to say that the feminine charac- 
teristic which De Quincey considered plasticity was rather 
elasticity. Now the most elastic substance in Nature is probably 
ivory. What are the odds, you subtle, paradoxical, delightful 
chost of delicate thought, what ave the odds on your moulding 
a billiard ball? Watching the other day an insect which 
betrayed a scientific curiosity with regard to our lower ex- 
tremities, we signified to it our inhospitable disposition by poking 
it with a stick. Never did we see such a plastic insect. Curling 
up into a little black-brown pellet, it lay so motionless that we 
thought it dead ; but in a few minutes it slowly uncurled, and 
after a period of cautious delay resumed its advance. Four 
times was this repeated, and on each occasion the advance was 
resumed as if never resisted. Then patience gave way. The 
insect was sent rolling into a little hole, where it lay curled up 
as before. For twenty minutes by the clock it remained still as 
death. Death, indeed, we thought had this time certainly over- 
taken it, and with a passing regret for our thoughtlessness 
we forgot the tiny being in thought. Tenderer were its re- 
collections of us. When we awoke to consciousness it had 
resumed its crawling. If this be plasticity, then many women 
are plastic—very plastic. 

An embodiment—or enshadowment—of the villainous saying 
which De Quincey thus approves, is that favourite creation of 
fiction which finds its most recognisable (because extremest) 
expression in Patient Grizzel and the Nut-brown Maid. Does 
anyone believe in Patient Grizzel? Still more, does anyone 
believe in the Nut-brown Maid? Their descendants infest 
literature, from Spenser to Dickens and Tennyson, from Una to 
Enid ; made tolerable in the poem only by their ideal surround- 
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ings The dream of “a perfect woman nobly planned” underlies 
the thing ; albeit Wordsworth goes on to show that his “ perfect 
woman ” had her little failings. Shakespeare was not afraid to 
touch with such failings his finest heroines ; he knew that these 
defects serve only to enhance the large nobilities of character, 
as the tender imperfections and wayward wilfulnesses of 
individual rose-petals enhance the prevalent symmetry of the 
rose. His most consummate woman, Imogen, possesses her 
little naturalising traits. Take the situation where she is con- 
fronted with her husband’s order for her murder. What the 
Patient Grizzel heroine would have done we all know. She 
would have behaved with unimpeachable resignation, and _ pre- 
pared for death with a pathos ordered according to the best 
canons of art. What does this glorious Imogen do? Why 
(and we publicly thank Heaven for it), after the first paroxysm 
of weeping, which makes the blank verse sob, she bursts into a fit 
of thoroughly feminine and altogether charming jealousy. A 
perfect woman indeed, for she is imperfect! Imogen, however, 
it may be urged, is not a Patient Grizzel. Take, then, 
Desdemona, who is. That is to say, Desdemona represents 
the type in nature which Patient Grizzel_ misrepresents. 
Mark now the difference in treatment. Shakespeare knew that 
these gentle, affectionate, yielding, all-submissive and all-suffering 
dispositions are founded on weakness, and accordingly he gave 
Desdemona the defects of her qualities. ‘He would have no per- 
fection in /zs characters. Rather than face the anger of the man 
a slight 





whom she so passionately loves, Desdemona will lie 
lie, but one to which the ideal distortion of her would never be 
allowed to yield. Yet the weakness but makes Shakespeare's 
lady more credible, more piteous, perhaps even morc lovable, 
because more human. snd Shakespeare’s knowledge is borne 
out by the experience of those best qualified to speak. Woman 
is not as a Shakespearian maxim belicd by the Shakespearian 
practice asserts, “a dish for the gods an the devil dress her 
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not.” She is a dish for men, and if she be imperfect the devil 
has little to do with it. Indeed we are sorry that Shakespeare 
stooped to this kind of thing. He might have left it to inferior 
men. 

From the later developments of contemporary fiction the 
faultless hero and heroine have, we admit, relievingly disap- 
peared. So much good has been wrought by the craze for 
“human documents.” But alas! the disease expelled, who will 
expel the medicine? And the hydra perfection merely shoots 
up a new head. It is now a desire for the perfect reproduction 
of Nature, uninterfered with by the writer’s ideals or sympathies; 
so that we have novelists who stand coldly aloof from their 
characters, and exhibit them with passionless countenance.* 
We all admire the representations which result: “ How beau- 
tifully drawn! how exactly like Nature!” Yes, beautifully 
drawn; but they do not live. They resemble the mask in 
a cunning semblance, at axzmam non habet. The 





“ Phaedrus ” 
attitude of the novelist is fatal to artistic illusion: his per- 


sonages do not move us because they do not move him.  Par- 
tridge believed in the ghost because “the little man on the stage 
was more frightened than I ;” and in novel reading we are all 
Partridges, we only believe in the novelist’s creations when he 
shows us that he believes in them himself. Finally, this pesti- 
lence attacks in literature the form no less than the essence, the 
integuments even more than the vitals. Hence arises the 
dominant belief that mannerism is vicious; and accordingly 
critics have erected the ideal of a style stripped of everything 
special or peculiar, a style which should be to thought what 
light is to the sun. Now this pure white light of style is as 
impossible as undesirable; it mast be splintered into colour 
by the refracting media of the individual mind, and humanity 
will always prefer the colour. Theoretically we ought to have 


* We will not shield ourselves under generalities. We refer especially to Mr. 
ITenry James. 
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no mannerisms ; practically we cannot help having them, and 
without them style would be flavourless — “ faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splendidly null.” No man will drink distilled 
water; it is entirely pure and entirely insipid. The object of 
writing is to communicate individuality, the object of style to 
adequately embody that individuality ; and since in every in- 
dividuality worth anything there are characteristic peculiarities, 
these must needs be reproduced in the embodiment. So re- 
produced we call them mannerisms. They correspond to 
those little unconscious tricks of voice, manner, gesture in 
a friend which are to us the friend himself, and which 
we would not forego. Conscious tricks of habit, it 
is true, a person must avoid, because they become 
exaggerations ;_ similarly, conscious mannerisms must be 
pruned, lest they become exaggerations. It is affected to 
imitate another’s tricks of demeanour : similarly, it is affected to 
imitate another’s mannerisms. We should avoid as far as 
possible in conversation passing conventionalities of speech, 
because they are brainless ; similarly, we should avoid as far as 
possible in writing the mannerisms of our age, because they 
corrupt originality. But in essence, mannerisms—individual 
manncrisms, are a season of style, and happily unavoidable. It 
is, for instance, stated in the lately completed “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” that De Quincey is not a manneristic writer ; and so 
put the assertion has much truth. Yet he is full of mannerisms, 
mannerisms which every student lovingly knows, and without 
which the essayist would not be our very own De Quincey. 

We say, therefore: Be on your guard against this seductive 
principle of perfection. Order yourselves to a wise conformity 
with that Nature who cannot for the life of her create a brain 
without making one half of it weaker than the other half, or 
even a fool without a flaw in his folly; who cannot set a nose 
straight on a man’s face, and whose geometrical drawing would 
be tittered at by half the young ladies of South Kensington. 
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Consider who is the standing modern oracle of perfection, and 
what resulted from /zs interpretation of it. “ Trifles make per- 
fection, and perfection is no trifle.” No; it is half-a-pound of 
muscle to the square inch—and ¢Zatis no trifle. One satisfactory 
reflection we have in concluding. Wherever else the reader may 
be grieved by perfection, this article, at least, is sacred from the 
accursed thing. 

Now, how much of all this do we mean ? 

Hearken, O reader, to an apologue. Once on a time there 
was a hypochondriac, who—though his digestion was _ ex- 
cellent—believed that his delicate system required a most 
winnowed choice of viands. His physician, in order to humour 
him, prescribed a light and carefully varied diet. But the hypo- 
chondriac was not satisfied. 

“T want to know, Doctor,” he said, “how much of this food 
really contributes to the building up of my system, and how 
much is waste material ?” 

“ That,” observed the sage physician, “I cannot possibly tell 
you without recondite analysis and nice calculation.” 

“ Then,” said the hypochondriac, in a rage, “I will not eat 
your food. You are an impostor, Sir, and a charlatan, and 
I believe now your friends who told me that you were a 
homceopath in disguise.” 

“My dear Sir,” replied the unmoved physician, “if you will 
cat nothing but what is entire nutriment, you will soon need 
to consult, not a doctor, but a chameleon. To what purpose 
are your digestive organs, unless to secrete what is nutritious, 
and excrete what is innutritious ?” 

And the moral is—no. On second thoughts our readers shall 
have a pleasure denied to them in their outraged childhood. 
They shall draw the moral themselves. He that hath under- 
standing, let him understand. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Q)" September evening I wandered alone through the 

sadly picturesque little cemetery of San Martino, in 
Tuscany, when, hearing some faint sounds behind me, I turned, 
and saw advancing towards me a brown-robed monk. His tall, 
slight form stood out against the splendour of the western sky. 
The expression on his handsome face would have seemed 
unutterably sad, but for a spiritual light which my fancy seemed 
to see in his great patient eyes. He looked like one who had 
fought fiercely in life’s contest, and had received many a wound, 
but who was gaining at last the victory. In one hand he carried 
tenderly a large bunch of roses, rich crimson and cream white. 

When within a few yards of the spot where I was standing, he 
left the pathway and crossed the grass between the graves until 
he reached one mound, whose headstone was a small stone 
cross, on the base of which a few words told that it was to the 
memory of one who had borne the name of Graziosa, and who 
had died fifteen years before, aged eighteen. At the foot of this 
cross the monk laid his fragrant bunch of roses, and then 
kneeling by it rested his clasped hands on one of its white arms; 
his dark head bent as in prayer. When, some short time after- 
wards, I turned at the gate to give a last glance at this peaceful 
resting-place for the dead of San Martino, he was still in the 
same attitude. 

I sauntered slowly homewards by the road which skirts the 
chestnut-wooded mountains and follows the windings of the 
swift-flowing, noisy Lima. On each side of the way, from the 
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crotesquely-shaped, mutilated mulberry trees the vines hung in 
wreaths and festoons, heavy with their wealth of purple grapes ; 
and foliage, fruit, and gleaming water were bathed in the golden 
light of the setting sun. When I reached the rustic little osterca 
at the entrance of the village, I stopped, as usual, to play with 
Giachina, the village favourite, a small grey monkey, whose 
friendly ways and quaint tricks had a great attraction for me. 
As I approached, she refused, with no little indignation, the 
unripe plum a peasant boy had offered her, and springing on 
my arm, began, without loss of time, to search my pockets for 
the sugar-plums it was my custom to bring her. Whilst the 
monkey was so engaged I was watching her mistress, Pia 
Camelli, as she filled with red wine the glasses placed before her 
brother and some coxtadinz, who were gathered round a table at 
the far end of the vine-covered fergola. After having supplied 
their needs, Pia left them and came towards me, her handsome 
sun-browned face smiling a glad welcome, and her never-idle 
fingers busily plying the distaff she carried. She invited me to 
rest on the bench beneath the fergo/a, and plucking from the 
vines a bunch of the ripest, finest grapes, offered it to me with 
winning grace. 

At this moment the monk passed slowly by, and Pia, seeing 
him, stepped up to the low stone wall that separated the garden 
of the osterza from the road, and spoke some few words of 
erecting. I did not hear, but when the sad-faced Brother went 
on his way, and Pia returned to me, I noticed that her face 
was sad. 

“That was Brother Clemente,” she said in answer to my 
inquiry. “It is a long time since I first knew him, when he was 
called Gaetano Ricci. He was then a clever young artist. But 
itis years since he has touched a brush—not since the day on 
which our dear Graziosa died, the day before she was to have 
been his bride, and fifteen years ago to-day. About seven years 
ago he joined the Brotherhood at Alicuri, some four miles from 
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here, and on each anniversary of her sad death he visits 
Graziosa’s grave.” 

“And who was Graziosa ?” 

“If you have time to listen, I will tell you the story of her 
short life,” Pia replied. So, resting herself on the opposite 
bench, in the soft, harmonious accents and rich language of her 
country, Pia told me the following story :— | 

“Graziosa’s mother—pretty, bright-eyed, laughing Marietta 
—was my cousin and dear friend. All the village loved 
her, and all grieved when she refused Tito Rinaldi’s honest 
heart and wedded Franz Cohn, a light-haired, pale-eyed German, 
who came, no one knew why, to our parts. A few weeks after 
they were married they left the village and went we knew not 
where. They were going to some great city ; that was all poor 
little Marietta could tell me, as she wept her farewell in my arms. 
Her young heart, unused to sorrow, was crushed with the grief 
of leaving her old home and all her childhood’s friends, and I 
feared that already she was beginning to repent the choice that 
she had made. Several years passed away, bringing some 
changes to us in this village, but no tidings of Marietta. And 
full of their own joys and sorrows, few, I think, but Tito and 
myself, found time to wonder what might be her fate. And 
Tito, I fancy, found time for little else. Poor Tito! Some five 
or six months after Marietta had left us, whilst returning one 
stormy night alone from the mill on the mountain side, where 
since childhood he had worked, he missed his footing on the 
narrow rugged pathway, and fell far down on to the stones 
beneath, where he lay in pain and darkness until the early 
morning. Then some fellow-workmen passing found him with 
both legs crushed and broken. For weeks he lay unconscious 
in a fever, and when at last he was able to move again it was 
only with the aid of crutches. But if the strength of his young 
limbs was gone for ever, the sweet patience of his temper and 
the tenderness of his brave heart were even greater than before. 
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Unwilling to be idle, or a burden to his widowed mother, he now 
worked for Pippino, the wood-carver, and round his chair, out- 
side the workshop door, were always gathered some of the 
village children. The little ones would seek him in their joys 
and troubles; the elder ones relate to him sports and small 
adventures ; and not seldom would their parents, too, ask his 
sympathy and counsel in their pleasures and griefs. 

“Well, it was one evening in the early spring, some seven or 
eight years after Marietta married and left us, and I was sitting 
in the doorway with my spinning-whecl. The sunlight fell on 
all around, and the country looked bright and joyous in the 
fresh beauty of the spring. But I felt full of sorrow, for the 
sound of the children’s glad voices as they played in the village 
street awoke in me sad memories. For I thought of my own 
two little ones—dark-eyed Lello and curly-headed Carlo— 
in the small grave beside their father’s. Suddenly I felt the 
warm sunlight that fell through the open doorway darkened by 
a shadow, and, thinking that it was my brother’s, I tried to look 
up with a smile, knowing that to see me sad would trouble him. 
But it was not my brother who stood before me. It was a sailor, 
young and stalwart, in whose arms a little child lay sleeping, 
Her golden head rested peacefully on his broad _blue-clad 
shoulder. One small hand, so thin and fragile, peeped from 
beneath the crimson shawl that covered her, and held tightly 
clasped a bunch of faded blue anemones. Seeing that he was a 
stranger and somewhat travel-worn, I supposed he was seeking 
refreshment, and, it might be, a night’s lodging; so I arose, 
pushed aside my wheel, and stood in readiness to serve him. 

“«They tell me in the village,’ he said, ‘that the parents of 
Marietta Cohn are dead, that her brothers have left the country, 
and that there is now no one belonging to her here except her 
cousins, Cesare and Pia Camelli. Is this indeed true?’ ‘It is true,’ 
I answered; ‘Marietta’s father and mother have been dead for 
two years, and last autumn her brothers sailed for America. We 
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have had no tidings of her since she left us just after her marriage. 
Tell me, do you bring us any? I am her cousin Pia, and she is 
very dear to me.’ ‘She is dead,’ he said; ‘she died three weeks 
ago at Lucca, where she lived in a small room in the same house 
with my sister. Just before her death she entreated that her 
child might be sent to her own old home; and as I had to pass 
this village on my way to join my ship at Livorno, I have brought 
the little one with me” ‘And Franz Cohn, is he also dead ?’ 
I asked. ‘I know not,’ the young man answered; ‘he brought 
his wife from Pisa to Lucca, and there left them, and for some 
months before her death his wife had not heard from him. I fear 
he would make but a sorry guardian for this young child. Poor 
little Graziosa, she is scarcely six years old, and yet so good 
and wise. My sister told me that it was wonderful to see 
how she cared for her sick mother, and now, poor child, 
she is homeless.’ And he looked down fondly and _ pityingly 
at the little girl, who at this moment moved and wakened. 
‘Her home shall be with us,’ I said, and I took her into my 
arms. The child smiled up at me as I clasped her to me, and 
| felt that she had come to gladden my sad heart. And when 
my brother saw the pretty little fragile creature, and heard of 
her mother’s death and father’s neglectfulness, he gladly con- 
sented that she should remain with us. 

“She grew very dear to us during the seven years that our 
home was hers ; and with all the villagers, and with the good 
Sisters at the Convent school, she was a great favourite ; whilst 
for her dead mother’s sake, poor faithful crippled Tito almost 
worshipped her. His love won a warm response from Graziosa, 
who never passed down the street without pausing by his chair 
to cheer him with her soft caresses and amuse him with her 
winning prattle. And to him she always brought the earliest 
blossoms of the spring and the summer's rarest fruits. But 
towards all things weak and suffering, tender-hearted Graziosa 
was lavish with her sweet child-love. All her spare time she 
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devoted to fondling our animals, over whose wills and affections 
she seemed to acquire unbounded power, and to tending the 
flowers in our small garden. Often I fancy that I can see her 
still as I saw her one summer morning, leaning, in her white 
linen frock, against that low stone wall, on the wide ledge of 
which lay a great heap of wild flowers, which her skilful fingers 
were weaving into a garland for poor little blind Nina, who sat 
on the grass at her feet, with Graziosa’s cherished kittens in her 
lap and shaggy-haired Fido lying sleeping beside her. And 
around the happy little group a flock of pigeons fluttered gaily: 
one snowy-feathered favourite settled on Graziosa’s shoulder, 
and rubbed its head lovingly against her soft, pink cheek. There 
was no one who knew our Graziosa who did not acknowledge 
that her soft-sounding name was well suited to her. She was 
tall for her age, and slender ; her limbs being delicately shaped, 
and all her actions full of grace. Her golden head was a mass 
of glittering curls, and her dainty little dimpled face was like a 
sweet spring flower. Her voice was very soft and clear, and 
had in it a strange, wild, pathetic ring. 

“It was a few hours later on this same bright summer 
morning, and I was busy serving wine and macaroni to 
a party of cattle - dealers (for it being market - day, 
there were;many coming and going), when I felt a hand 
laid on my shoulder, a hand whose touch startled me un- 
pleasantly, and turning round I found myself face to face with 
Franz Cohn. I was astonished and dismayed at this sudden 
and unwelcome appearance of one whose path in life I had 
thought and hoped would not again cross mine. And on that 
glowing July morn, in the overheated kitchen, I can remember 
that I shivered and grew cold with dread lest he should have 
come to take from me the child who had grown as dear to me 
as if she were indeed my own. _ His first words proved my fears 
to be but too well grounded. ‘You do not look glad,’ he said, 
with a cruel smile, ‘to see me; yet you should be, for I come 
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to relieve you of the charge of my daughter, whom I hear you 
have been so good as to take care of for some years. Where is 
she? After so long a separation, I am naturally impatient to see 
her again. Perhaps, while I rest here, you will kindly bring her 
to me.’ 

“ And as he finished speaking he stepped outside and threw 
himself upon a bench beneath the shade of the vines, and lay 
there looking at me with his hard, cruel eyes, finding pleasure, I 
am sure, in watching my distress. And when I implored him 
not to take the child from us, to whom she was so dear, making 
use of every argument and persuasion I thought would have 
weight with him, he paid no heed to me, but desired me to bring 
her without delay, and to have her in readiness to leave with him 
by seven o'clock that evening. Sick at heart I turned away, 
and for me that golden day had lost all its gladness. The noise 
of the loud-voiced cica/e struck as the sound of sledge-hammers 
on my ears, and the talk of the men at table and their calls for 
bread and wine bore no meaning to my bewildered brain. But 
presently there came to me a sound that quickened my heart’s 
heaviness into living pain. It was Graziosa’s sweet, wild voice 
singing the hymn of praise last learnt at the Convent school. And 
looking up I saw from where I stood in the porch the child’s 
golden head in the casement of the corner chamber where she 
was re-draping the hangings ; for, as I was not willing that she 
should give me much assistance in the rougher work below, it 
was her pleasure to keep the rooms above in dainty order. 

“Though I did not mean to yield Graziosa to her father with- 
out struggling to the utmost to keep her, still I felt it would be 
wisest to tell her of his arrival and his desire to take her from 
us. I remember that as I crossed from the door to the 
staircase for this purpose, I stooped and raised from the 
Hoor a white lily that had fallen out of the jar in 
which Graziosa had placed it fresh that morning. Its 
snowy petals had been cruelly crushed on the yellow tiles and 
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crimsoned with spilt wine. And as I picked up tenderly the 
poor bruised, stained flower, I trembled lest its fate should be an 
omen of Graziosa’s future. At the foot of the stairs I called her, 
and she hearing me, ceased singing ; and with a pang I wondered 
when, or if ever, I should hear the sweet voice that was so dear to 
me raised again in song. With quick, light steps she came 
running to me, and stroked my face so fondly with her small, 
soft hands, and said, reproachfully, ‘Oh, Cousin, dear Cousin Pia, 
how tired you look. Why did you not call me sooner to help 
you?’ For a minute I was silent, knowing that my words 
would take all the gladness out of her face. Then steeling 
myself to perform my painful task, I put my arms around her, 
and told her as gently as I could that her father had come to 
take her from us. ‘But you will not let me go—you will not 
send me from you?’ she cried, clinging to me ; all the pretty 
pink gone from her cheeks, and her eyes dark with fear. 

“With caresses and fond words I tried to soothe her distress, 
and to strengthen in the child’s heart the hope that was so faint 
within my own, for I greatly feared that all our prayers and tears 
would fail to touch Franz Cohn’s hard, selfish nature. And the 
absence of my brother, who had gone to Lucca with our good 
priest, Father Antonio, on business, added to my hopelessness. 
Graziosa’s fair and fragile appearance I hoped would make her 
father less keen to take her from our care. But he seemed 
pleased when he saw her, and I fancied that the hard expression 
of his features slightly softened. ‘I daresay you have forgotten 
me, Graziosa, he said, stretching out his hand to draw her nearer 
to him ; ‘ you were only a tiny creature when I saw you last.’ 

“Closer to my side the child shrank from her father, and with 
a strange light in her blue eyes, usually so soft and loving, she 
answered: ‘No, I have not forgotten how you always made 
mother weep. I have not forgotten how you used to strike me 
with your heavy stick. I have not forgotten how we feared you. 
I remember it all.’ 
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“A sullen scowl darkened her father's face. ‘It is some- 
times fortunate, he said, more calmly than I expected, 
‘to have a good memory; but it is always wiser to think 
more of the present and the future than of the past. You 
are, I have no doubt, a good child now, and need no more 
beatings. At that moment Fido rose, laid his great shaggy 
head on Graziosa’s arm, and licked lovingly her hand, and 
Franz added : ‘Ah, I was told of your great love for animals, 
and I am glad that you are fond of them, for in your new home 
you will have many to pet and play with.” These words made 
me hope that the home he spoke of taking her to was in the 
country ; but when I questioned him about it he grew surly, 
and refused to give me any information. All the remainder of 
that day I moved about as one ina hateful dream; and as if 
fearing to lose sight of me, Graziosa followed me closely. Her 
face was colourless, and her eyes full of mute agony. 

“Towards the evening she left me, and I hoped that she had 
gone to rest; but when later I sought for her, I could not find 
her. I asked some children who were passing down the street 
if they had chanced to see her. Yes; they had seen her cross 
the bridge with Tito and blind Nina. Then I felt sure that I 
should find her at the shrine of Our Lady of Sorrows, at the 
entrance of the wood. It was one of her favourite spots, and 
she delighted in keeping the little altar decked with fresh 
flowers. And there I found her. She was sleeping with the 
teardrops still glistening on her cheeks. Her head _ rested 
against the low stone bench, and in her two hands she held 
tightly clasped one of Tito’s, who sat beside her. At her feet 
lay Nina, sobbing as though her heart would break, with the 
garland of wild flowers that Graziosa had gaily twined for her 
in the morning still crowning her brown curls. I sat down 
beside Tito, whose heart was as heavy as mine at the thought of 
losing her whose coming had brought sunshine into both our 
shadowed lives. When she awakened and found me bending 
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over her, a faint smile broke over her face, then her eyes filled 
quickly with fresh tears, her lips quivered, and turning from me 
she knelt weeping before the worn, rude painting of her whose 
tender, stainless heart was wrung with deeper woe than ours. 
When she rose she placed her hand in mine and let me lead her 
homewards, Tito and Nina following. 

“At the door a light cart was waiting, and Franz Cohn was 
talking to the driver. As we approached he shouted im- 
patiently to us to hasten, for that in ten minutes he was 
leaving, and that Graziosa must be ready to go with him. And 
in less than that time he had torn her roughly from our loving 
arms, and lifted her into the cart. As I placed the bundle of 
her clothes that I had hastily put together at her feet, I whis- 
pered: ‘ The Sisters have taught you well, my darling, so you 
will be able often to send us letters.’ Before the sobbing child 
could speak, her father, who had overheard me, shouted: ‘ No, 
no, there shall be none of that work. I did not allow my 
wife to write, and I will not allow my daughter to do so. 
Dangerous things are letters.’ Then he sprang into the cart, 
struck the horse savagely, and drove quickly away. Once he 
looked back, and we could hear the harsh sound of his 
triumphant laughter drowning Graziosa’s parting words. 

“T will not weary you by telling you of our sorrow at losing 
the pretty child. It was more than three years after this that 
I went to spend a few days with my sister-in-law at Pisa. I 
was unaccustomed and unwilling to leave home, but my brother 
urged me to do so, hoping that the change would do me good, 
as for some time back I had not felt strong. The evening before 
I was to return home, Beppo, my youngest nephew, came run- 
ning to me, his dark curls dancing and his bright eyes shining 
like stars with excitement. ‘Come, Aunt Pia, come quickly,’ 
he cried ; ‘we are all going to see the beautiful lady who tames 
the wild animals. She plays with savage lions as I play with 
my kitten. O yes, the child said proudly, seeing my look of 
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wonder, ‘I know all about her, though I have not seen her yet, 
only the big pictures of her that are hung up in the town. She 
has pretty yellow curls and wears a satin dress. And you need 
not be afraid, Aunt Pia, for I will hold your hand all the time, 
and there will be strong bars of iron between us and the 
lions; but the lady fears them no more than I do my little 
Mimi.’ 

“T had little desire to go, but, finding that the children’s 
pleasure would be lessened if I refused to share it with them, I 
yielded to their wish, and soon found myself for the first time 
in my life inside a large menagerie. It was very crowded, and 
at first I felt bewildered by the noise of the laughing, chattering 
people, of the caged animals, and of the shrill music. But pre- 
sently the music ceased, and the people grew silent and pressed 
forward to listen to the man who, dressed in red and gold, 
was describing the nature and habits of the different animals. 
Between the heads of those in front I could only catch a 
climpse now and then of the man’s red coat. I held the little 
excited Beppo raised in my arms. ‘See,’ he cried, cagerly, 
‘there is the beautiful lion-tamer, and she is just like the 
pictures. Look, look, Aunt Pia; she has put her hand through 
the bars of the tiger's cage, and into his great mouth.’ 

“T could not see what the child described, but I heard a voice 
whose sweet, wild ring my ears for long months had ached to 
hear. Hastily putting Beppo on his feet, I pushed my way 
through the crowd, and found in the wonderful lion-tamer our 
pretty, gentle Graziosa—pretty and gentle as ever she looked, 
as she stood beside the red-coated man beneath the coarse glare 
of an oil lamp. Her rich curls were caught together with one 
golden pin ; her white lace and satin dress was fashioned with 
short sleeves and square cut bodice, showing her fair arms and 
throat ; and high white satin boots encased her dainty fect. 
My heart ached when I saw how thin she had grown, and how 
weary an expression her face wore. I longed intensely to call 
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her to me, and to take her in my arms; but I had heard those 
around me say that if for one moment she lost her presence of 
mind, her power over the animals would leave her also, and that 
it might be fatal to her: so I remained concealed from her and 
silent, fearing to startle her. Trembling with anxiety, I watched 
her, followed closely by a handsome deerhound, pass round the 
cages, putting her hands fearlessly through the iron bars 
to play with the lions’ manes, and to feed the tigers 
with scraps of meat. I felt sick with fear when I saw 
her and her dog enter one cage, in which a lion, a tiger, 
a black bear, and a hyena were enclosed together. Up 
and down the cage she walked arm in arm_ with 
the huge black bear, and suffered it take lumps of 
sugar from between her lips. Into the tiger’s mouth she 
put her slender arm, and against the lion’s cushioned lips she 
laid her smooth cheek; and she made all the animals jump over 
a hurdle and through a hoop of fire. Then she lay down with 
them all round her, her head resting on the lion’s shoulder, and 
herarms round the tiger’s neck; and coloured lights were thrown 
over the strange group, and the breathless spectators were bidden 
to admire the happy family. I cannot tell you how relieved I 
was when the cage door was unbarred, and Graziosa and her 
brave dog came out unharmed. 

“Then I saw them twine a great boa constrictor round her in 
heavy coils; and when its scaly body rested on her bare arms 
and neck I saw her shudder. A plate was put into her hand, and 
she was made to walk through the crowd and collect money. It 
seemed to be a hated task, and she moved slowly and listlessly 
along, never raising her eyes. She was just passing me when, — 
unable any longer to restrain myself, I called her name. She 
looked up in my face, her eyes full of a sudden joy, let the 
piate of money roll on the ground, and with one low cry fell 


senseless at my fect. 
“T helped to raise her whilst they uncoiled the heavy serpent 
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from her still form, and bore her through the wondering crowd 
out into the fresh night air. It was a long time before she 
recovered consciousness ; and the next morning she still seemed 
so ill and weak that I called in a doctor to see her. He said 
(looking at her pityingly) that unless she could have complete 
rest for some weeks she would be seriously ill. Very unwillingly 
(only, I think, because they feared to lose her altogether) the 
father and his brother, to whom the menagerie belonged, allowed 
me to take Graziosa back with me to San Martino. So I brought 
her home, and with her the deerhound and her pet monkey, 
Giachina. Gladly, under our loving care, I watched Graziosa’s 
cheeks grow round and pink, and her eyes brighten. Some- 
times when we sat together under the ripening vines, Tito beside 
her and the blind child Nina at her feet, she would tell us of the 
strange sad life she had led since the summer evening when she 
had been torn from us. She feared less, she told us, the most 
savage of the animals than her father and her uncle, and she 
hated to think of the time when she must return to them. 

“It was at this time that Gaetano Ricci first came to the 
village. He came to copy the painting of Santa Filomena 
that hangs in our church; and then, his copy finished, he 
stayed on taking sketches of the scenery around, and he 
made a study of Graziosa’s face and golden curls with 
the ugly litthe monkey on her shoulder. And it was only 
natural that the handsome young artist should win our 
Graziosa’s heart, and that he should give his own into her 
keeping. And easily I had read the story of their love before 
the night on which they told it me-—he with proud smiles, and 
she with shy blushes. 

“Gaetano was anxious that their marriage should take place 
without delay, and Cesare and I caught gladly at the idea of 
Graziosa returning no more to the menagerie. But when, after 
she had been with us about two months, her uncle came to take 
her back, he refused to listen to her lover. Graziosa’s father, he 
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declared, had bound her to him for three years, and twelve months 
of that time had yet to elapse ; and by not so much as one day 
would he consent to shorten his claim upon her service. And 
without any sympathy for the lover’s feelings, he dragged 
Graziosa back to the hard life that she so hated. The deer- 
hound went with her, but Giachina she left with my brother, who 
had grown fond of the quaint little creature. And Gaetano 
returned to his studio at Florence, sad at the year’s parting from 
his love, but full of glad hope for the future. The following 
September found our village unusually gay. The Grand Duke 
had come to stay at his palace on the hill, and held rejoicings in 
honour of his cousin’s marriage. All the villas in the neigh- 
bourhood were full of gay company, and the village streets were 
decked with flags and wreaths of evergreens, and crowded with 
pleasure seekers. Attracted by the festivities, wandering 
musicians and travelling shows also took up their quarters here. 
And amongst them, to our surprise and great joy, came the 
menagerie with our dear Graziosa, and not long after her arrival 
Gaetano Ricci also made his reappearance. 

“ Ina few days Graziosa’s bondage to her uncle would be ended, 
and Gaetano made arrangements for the wedding to take place 
the day after her last performance in the menagerie. As each day 
passed Graziosa would gladly on her pretty slender fingers count 
offthe shortening time. ‘ Only to-night, Cousin Pia, only to-night, 
and then I shall be free—free for ever!’ she said to me on the last 
morning. ‘But I wish to-night was over. I feel so strangely 
frightened, and 1 know not why. I never felt afraid before. Oh, 
Cousin Pia, I shall be so glad when to-night is safely over.’ 

“T had only once, that night at Pisa, seen Graziosa in her 
character of lion-tamer, and I shrank from the idea of seeing her 
again ; but when she entreated me for this last time to be present 
with Gaetano, I could not refuse to go. She asked Tito also to 
go, but he answered: ‘I shall be at the church to-morrow, to 
sce you married, my child ; but I cannot go to see you risk your 
life to entertain a careless crowd.’ 
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“Never had Graziosa looked more lovely than she did that 
night, with her cheeks faintly flushed, and her large eyes full of 
light. On the bodice of her white dress she wore a bunch of 
red carnations. I saw her touch the flowers and look smilingly 
at Gaetano, who had given them to her. That was just as she 
and the deerhound were entering for the last time the cage of 
wild animals. And her smile was such a bright one that I 
hoped the nervousness she had felt in the morning had quite 
passed away. That night the crowd was very great. Amongst 
it were many officers in their handsome uniforms and titled 
ladies in their silken dresses, grander company than had ever 
before graced with its presence Cohn’s Menagerie. {heard many 
admire Graziosa’s beauty, and wonder at her courage > and when 
she stood in the midst of the wild animals, aad made them jump 
through the circle of flames that she held, there was a loud burst 
of applause. 

“ Then—— ; but how can I tell you what followed! It was so 
terrible. Still I have ringing in my ears the sound of the lion's 
a\ful roar, of Graziosa’s dying screams of agony, and of the 
excited cries of the horrified spectators. Still I fancy I can see 
the look of terror on Graziosa’s white face, the cruel glare in the 
eyes of the savage animals, and the crimson blood upon their 
fangs as they strove to rend in pieces our darling and her faithful 
dog. I heard the sharp sound of a pistol, and then I saw 
Graziosa’s mangled body borne out of the cage. They carried 
her into our house—the nearest. And when I saw her lying dead 
before me, with her golden curls, her arms and neck, and her 
white dress all crimsoned with her blood, I remembered the 
crushed, wine-stained lily. 

“Immediately after the funeral Gaetano bade me farewell. 
His young face was white and drawn with grief, and in his dark 
eyes was a strange hard look that left me full of anxious feelings 
as I watched him vanish with hasty steps down the street in 
the sunset glow. The violets of several springs had purpled 
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Graziosa’s grave before he returned, and then it was as Brother 
Clemente, with shaven head and sandalled feet, as you saw him 
this evening. He had led, he told me, a strange, wild life before 
entering the monastery, striving in vain to drown the memory of 
his grief, to ease the weary aching of his heart. All his joy in 
life, all his pleasure in art had died with his love. He dared not 
touch a brush when all that he could picture was his dead 
darling, lying before him in her blood-stained dress. But at last, 
in learning to live for others, he has found peace, and there is 
now no one in these parts more beloved and respected than 
Brother Clemente.” 

Tears had often interrupted Pia’s story, and when she ended 
they were flowing freely down her cheeks. I, too, felt deeply 
moved ; and when bidding her good-bye, and thanking her, I 
assured Pia that though I should soon be far away from peaceful 
San Martino, I should always remember it, lying in its sheltered 
beauty amidst the purple Apennines ; and that with my recol- 
lections of it would be ever linked the details she had given me 
of the short life and tragic death of the lion-tamer Graziosa. 


FLORA PRUNETTI. 
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R. GEORGE ELLIOT RANKEN, whose sudden death 
C4| took place last month, had long lived in seclusion, 
although he had previously led for many years the half-public 
life ofan editor. His early success and promise were not followed 
by a conspicuous career, chiefly for the simple reason—effective 
with many others, doubtless, of his co-religionists—that a close 
practice of Catholic devotion leaves neither time for other than 
necessary work, nor a very keen ambition as a stimulus to 
achievement. Nevertheless, Mr. Ranken was all his life a 
student, both before and during his editorship of the Zad/e?, 
delighting in literature, and devoting a part of his later leisure 
to astronomy. His exceptional memory and orderly appre- 
hension of facts constituted perhaps his chief mental power, and 
kept alive the scholarship of his youth. His accomplishments 
as a linguist were striking. Mr. Ranken’s conversion to the 
Catholic religion took place just before he left Oxford. 


ANOTHER loss to Catholic society has occurred in the death of 
Mr. Edmund Randolph, at the early age of thirty-nine. We say 
society in the wide sense of the word; for with health and longer 
life Mr. Randolph would have fulfilled the projects of public action 
of which he had hopes and inspirations. In politics and in the 
public care of the poor, he held that Catholic action might be 
better organised than it had ever been hitherto. The love of 
adventure which in his army days had led him to follow the 
latest serious Carlist War in Spain, would have served his 
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unselfish and charitable purposes. As it was, he expressed his 
talents in literature that was at moments brilliant, artistic, and 
vivid—now with humour and now with thought, at other 
moments rough and insistent in its caricature and at once too 
little restrained and too laborious in its sentiment. “ Mostly 
Fools,” by far the best of Mr. Randolph’s three novels, con- 
tained passages of memorable wit which would perhaps have 
had a wider renown if the interest of their satire had not been 
almost exclusively Catholic. Mr. Randolph expressed in himself 
a third Renascence. The return to the inspiration of an- 
tiquity which took place in the day of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and after the French Revolution, moved him to a kind of single- 
handed battle against Gothic art and all its derivatives, including 
house-building and decoration in the fashion “of a queen well 
known to be dead.” The domestic and harmonious prettiness of 
vaguely-coloured textiles and painted woodwork and papers by 
Mr. William Morris seemed to him unspeakably douxgeozs. In the 
scorn of his satire he confounded what was delicate and digni- 
fied in the revived medizvalism of to-day with the trivialities 
and vulgarities that inevitably follow in its wake, as they would 
assuredly follow in the wake of a classic reaction too. His own 
taste in design was elegant and fine. 





THE Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the New Gallery has 
presented nothing very new to the student of decorative art, 
but it has marked a sufficient increase in the number of 
workers and a satisfactory spread of interest in the excellent 
principles it represents. The reunion of art and use was no 
small thing to attempt; it has been well begun, and there is 
a good minority now in England who will not again consent 
to have the outer conditions of their lives made dull and vulgar 
by cheap ornament, and will no longer compound for hideous 
and pretentious furniture by hanging disproportionate pictures 
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on the walls. It is an easy complaint, heard this season, that 
the Exhibition is too much absorbed by Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Walter Crane, and that it is time some other designers 
and some other period were represented. But we are not 
aware that there is any impediment to the work of men whose 
aims and methods are quite different from theirs. If Greece or 
Rome, or the Italy of the decadence, or the Egypt of Cheops, 
or Equatorial Africa, has inspired any living Englishman to push 
the propaganda of another kind of art, he has only to declare 
it and he will get a hearing. Mediavalism, with modifica- 
tions, has certainly the word at present, and its professors hold 
the ficld simply because they have done more and better work, 
and with a more effectual initiative, than any other men of 


any other school. 


OF ecclesiastical art there is very little. The house absorbs 
the ingenuity of the designers. The best successes, outside of 
the practised and familiar work of Mr. Morris and his more 
experienced colleagues, are in the metal work. There is in the 
designing for metal an excellent school for the study of sim- 
plicity and form—that is, outline—both much needed at a time 
when colour and tracery-design have absorbed rather more than 
their share of attention. Some interesting expert-information is 
to be found in the introduction to the catalogue. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter Crane, however, sounds a false note when he 
seems to assert that his Society has for one of its chief aims the 
rescuing of the personality of the artist and handicraftsman— 
whether these are two or one, in the production of any piece of 
work—from seclusion. That personality, he says, has hitherto 
“been lost sight of, submerged in that of a business firm, so that 
we have reached the reductio ad absurdum of an impersonal 
artist or craftsman trying to produce things of beauty for an 
impersonal and unknown public—a purely conjectural matter 
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from first to last.” But the public must assuredly always retain 
the character which Mr. Crane names “impersonal and un- 
known ;” that can hardly be mended. And as far as a de- 
signer is working to flatter or to please, or to be flattered or to 
be pleased by, the public, his work must always remain “con- 
jectural”; he must test his conjectures by their market value 
and direct them accordingly. The most persistent publication 
of his name will not help the matter. If he is working to edu- 
cate the general taste, or to do the best he can for its own sake 
he is more or less free from the necessity of conjecturing, and is 
all the less in need of the explicit applause which Mr. Walter 
Crane seems to consider a necessity to the man who makes the 
drawing, the man who weaves it into damask, and the man 
who dyed the silks therefor. Many a writer has done his 
best, and will continue to do it, under the conditions of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s reductio ad absurdum, without thinking himself 
a mighty sufferer in the scheme of the world. 
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GENERAL THE HON. SIR J. C. DORMER. 


AMES CHARLEMAGNE DORMER was born in 1834. 
ai His father, who died in 1871, was the eleventh Baron 
}dormer ; and his mother, who died in 1883, was a daughter of 
Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, Bart., and a first cousin of that 
Roger Charles Tichborne who, at the age of twenty-five, was 
lost at sea off the coast of. South America in 1854—with results 
which the Law Courts know. After leaving Oscott and entering 
the army, the future General made rapid progress towards dis- 
tinction. The workin Egypt with which his name is most asso- 
ciated began in 1882 and lasted till 1885, when he was chief of 
the Staff of the Army of Occupation. He then held for a year the 
post of Deputy Adjutant-General for the Auxiliary Forces ; and 
in 1886 he became Major-General commanding the Dublin 
district, where he remained until his return to Egypt. For his 
services he has this year been knighted by his Sovereign ; and 
this week he has been the host, in Cairo, of his future King. 
General Dormer married, in 1861, Ella Frances Catharine, only 
daughter of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., and widow of Mr. 
Kobert Cutlar Fergusson, by whom he has two sons and six 
daughters, one of whom, Gwendeline Mary, is Countess of 
Abingdon. 
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